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RALPH T. 


F or nearly fourteen years the world has been living 
with a force which was thrust upon it in most dra- 
matic and devastating circumstances. These circum- 
stances have never left the consciousness of the public, 
even though the force itself and the understanding of 
nature which it involves has long since been turned to 
the good of mankind in diverse areas such as food, 
health, and power. It is indeed unfortunate that all of 
the scientific energy could not have been directed to 
these peacetime uses of nuclear energy. However, be- 
cause of the circumstances of its first use, and because 
of the lack of understanding about the nature and 
potential benefits of this force, a vague fear remains 
that this tremendous power may either get out of 
control or may give rise to some unknown insidious 
danger. (Even Einstein publicly remarked about this 
possibility.) Although the fear of an uncontrolled 
explosion and the fear of radiation are quite nebulous, 
perhaps the level of fear and anxiety is directly related 
to its nebulosity. The difficulty lies not only in the 
presumed possibility of a completely incomprehensible 
explosion but in the fears of radiation—invisible, un- 
heard, unsmelled, untasted, and unfelt—a force ap- 
parently infinitely powerful, yet coming from an almost 
infinitely small source and apparently uncontrollable. 


ANXIETY IN THE PULPIT 


The pulpit reaction to these problems has doubtless 
varied as greatly as in any other forum of discussion, 
but certain predominate themes are observable. 

One of these recurring ideas, both in pulpit and in 
popular discussions, has to do with the possibility of a 
nuclear chain reaction set off by the simultaneous 
explosion of either an undetermined number of ordi- 
nary fission or fusion weapons or the potential devel- 
opment of such a powerful weapon that an error 
in the scientists’ calculations could lead to a global 
holocaust and man’s extinction. This situation is fre- 
Ralph T. Overman has been Chairman of the Special 
Training Division of Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies 
since 1948. Previously he served as Senior Research Chemist 
at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. He holds the Ph.D. 
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quently described in terms of II Peter 3: 10-13 in which 
the universe is envisioned as “melting with a fervent 
heat.” One theological point of view considers this 
verse a direct prophecy of a possible man-made nuclear 
catastrophe bringing about the end of the universe. 

Part of the reasoning leading to this point of view 
lies in the succession of “improvements” in nuclear 
weapons. The A bomb, the H bomb, the so-called C 
bomb or a “Z” bomb have caught the fancy of many 
writers and speakers. Many misconceptions -exist in 
the popular mind, however, as to what is involved in 
these “improvements.” For example, the cobalt bomb 
has been discussed widely as a more powerful weapon 
that could obliterate great portions of the world. But 
the cobalt bomb in 1951 was not suggested as a super- 
powerful weapon, only as the ultimate in “dirty” 
weapons, that is, a weapon with tremendous quantities 
of radioactive fallout. It is doubtful if this weapon has 
ever been seriously considered by any military planner, 
since it would involve as much hazard for the deliver- 
ing as for the recipient groups. Another popular 
misconception is that if the power of a weapon 
becomes, say, a thousand times greater than before, the 
damage in turn would extend a thousand times farther. 
Actually the damage would increase by ten times. 
There is no mistake that a powerful nuclear weapon 
delivered on a large city would kill and maim millions 
of people. However, the prevailing belief that we 
are concerned with direct destruction on entire conti- 
nents with any type of nuclear weapons conceivable 
is not scientifically acceptable. The emphasis on 
military work at the present time is the preparation of 
“clean” weapons. 

It is clearly impossible to assess all facets of the 
weapons problem even if we possessed the proper in- 
formation. One fact which stands out among all others 
is that scientifically the possibility of an uncontrollable 
conflagration which could give rise to the symbolism 
in II Peter has, as Dr. Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, says in the issue 
of September 1957, “ceased to be controversial.” 

Cursory examination of current discussions makes it 
evident that other aspects of the problem have not lost 
their controversial character and appear to be confused 
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in the public mind with the atomic bomb anxiety. 
These have to do with the radioactivity produced in nu- 
clear weapons tests. In a pamphlet issued by the World 
Health Organization there is the statement that since 
the “fear of the physical chain reaction has been proved 
groundless, the nonscientific public has fostered an- 
other fear—the fear of the biological chain reaction” 
(“Mental Health Aspects of the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy,” World Health Organization Techni- 
cal Report Series No. 141, Geneva, 1958). This in- 
volves the introduction of radioactivity into various 
parts of the biological life chain and gives rise to fears 
not only as to the individual’s own safety but also his 
children, and hence there may be a loss of a sense of 
self-perpetuation. 


VIEWS OF RADIOACTIVITY 


Since it is impossible to do more than mention the 
problem here, an outline of areas of agreement and 
disagreement among scientists concerned with this field 
may be helpful. These have been summarized by Dr. 
Rabinowitch. Here are the areas of general agreement 
relative to biological hazard of radiation: 

1. The present level of radiation from natural 
sources (e.g. radium in the earth and building ma- 
terials, cosmic rays, the normal radioactive carbon and 
potassium in the body.) may be several hundred times 
the radiation levels produced from the present rate of 
weapons tests. 

2. The possibility of genetic damage due to radiation 
exists. 

3. Unless bomb testing rates increase by a large fac- 
tor, the genetic consequences for humans will be slight. 

4. The possibility of physical (somatic) damage due 
to radiation exists. 

5. An all out nuclear war could have truly alarming 
bic logical consequences. 

There are also areas of disagreement among scien- 
tists relative to biological hazards of radiation (chiefly 
relative to somatic damage) which may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Is the number of potential malignancies (e.g. can- 
cer and leukemia) proportional to the radiation dose 
down to a zero radiation dose? One group (primarily 
geneticists and biophysicists) believe the rate of the oc- 
currence of malignancies to be directly proportional to 
the radiation received, and that there is no “safe” level 
of radiation. The other group (chiefly cancer special- 
ists) believe that there is a “threshold” below which no 
significant number of malignancies would be produced. 
(This might correspond, for example, to the minimum 
number of TB germs required to give a person the 
active disease.) 

2. What effect does this potential radiation damage 
have on the human race? One group estimates the 
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number of possible malignancies which could be pro- 
duced in the world in some time interval. Another 
group estimates the percentage of such cases over the 
globe and determines it to be difficult if not impossible 
to recognize this specific effect because of a thousand- 
fold higher natural incidence. 

3. What should the attitude of scientists, thinking 
people, and governments be toward the potential radia- 
tion hazards? One group believes that deliberate action 
of governments to produce this hazard is indefensible. 
Another group believes that the consequences, even if 
established beyond doubt, must be weighed against 
national defense requirements. One group sees no 
reason to deal differently with this problem than with 
other man-made dangers such as industrial contamina- 
tion, tobacco, automobiles, or X-rays. The other group 
sees a difference in that these factors are largely local- 
ized and voluntary. 

These points of disagreement bring two factors 
sharply into focus. The first of these is that we just 
do not have available as yet the scientific information 
to answer the technical questions posed, although a 
tremendous amount of work is being done both by the 
Atomic Energy Commission and other agencies. The 
present status of the scientific aspects of this problem 
are covered in excellent fashion in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists for January 1958. (One can easily 
select data to bolster either position.) The other ob- 
servation is that the real problems in this area are not 
scientific but are those involving value judgments, and 
values are determined by individual factors and identi- 
fications and not by scientific processes. 


THE BIBLE AND MAN'S DILEMMA 


To those of us who take our Christianity seriously the 
Bible has much to offer in helping us determine the 
relative values of different courses of action. If one 
believes that fear is an acceptable motivation for pro- 
ducing a desirable course of action, the fear of weapons 
—such as nuclear and biological weapons—makes a 
logical point of departure. If God is holy and if he is 
at least as powerful in relationship to us as these weap- 
ons, one may take the point of view that a man in his 
sins should rightly tremble in the presence of the living 
God. From such a point of view, these circumstances 
would drive a man to the Cross and to the forgiveness 
of his sins. If this point of view is accepted, it should 
certainly be divorced from an appeal to an assumed 
threat of the world’s physical destruction by nuclear 
means. It seems that whatever the divine eschatology 
may be, there is no scientific reason to believe that man 
will contribute to it in a physical manner. This point 
of view might be based on the belief that the “fear” of 
the numinous aspect of God is equivalent to a fear of 
the ominous threat of nuclear weapons. My personal 
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belief is that we do man a disservice to exploit his fears 
and anxieties in an attempt to bring him to what we 
have experienced as a better and more mature way of 
life. We are told that “perfect love casteth out fear.” 
This should include the fears and anxieties of temporal 
life as well as future life. This need not be a denial of 
the realistic problems that confront us and the use of 
both our minds and prayers in reaching a solution. It 
does mean that it is possible to gain a dynamic serenity 
in the realization that the destiny of the universe is in 








the hands of God and not man. Our responsibility in a 
physical sense lies in showing the love of God by giv- 
ing to men the myriad benefits of nuclear power and 
radiation, and thus promoting physical health and wel- 
fare. Most of all we must show this love by dynamic 
interaction with our fellow man in revealing the power 
of our salvation to resolve the fundamental problem of 
human sin. The resolution of this problem comes only 
through a personal experience with God through Christ 
Jesus. END 





T he 


or the last 80 years the study of the Old Testament 
has been characterized by certain well-recognized 
methods which have become known collectively as the 
“critical approach.” An analysis of this methodology 
shows that there are three major forms of criticism, 
namely, textual or “lower” criticism, literary or “higher” 
criticism, and historical criticism. 

The first of these has as its chief task the responsi- 
bility of establishing a correct text. It goes without 
saying that this form of criticism is of fundamental 
importance to the student of Scripture, regardless of 
the particular “school” to which he may claim alle- 
giance. Despite scrupulous care on the part of the 
Jewish scribes, occasional obscurities have crept into 
the Hebrew text. Biblical scrolls from the Dead Sea 
region have demonstrated the high degree of fidelity 
with which the Old Testament text was transmitted, 
and incidentally have given some indication of possible 
emendations which reflect the original more accurately. 

Among biblical students of a more conservative bent, 
the second form of criticism has acquired the greatest 
notoriety over the years. The Graf-Wellhausen Penta- 
teuchal analysis furnished a mechanical system of crit- 
icism that gave impetus to a wide range of literary 
analyses of Old Testament books. The highly sub- 
jective nature of this pursuit became evident in the 
writings of scholars, and there were numerous occasions 
R. K. Harrison has been head of the Department of Hebrew 
at University of Western Ontario, and Hellmuth Professor 
of Old Testament at Huron College since 1952. He holds 
the B.D., M.Th. and Ph.D. degrees from University of 
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where subjectivism was pushed to extreme lengths. 

The third form of criticism was actually the means 
of changing the attitude of many scholars with regard 
to the Old Testament. It introduced a new emphasis, 
namely that of the historicity of events mentioned in 
the Old Testament. For example, as successive archae- 
ological discoveries demonstrated the essential historic- 
ity of such peoples as the Hittites, and showed that the 
personages of the Patriarchal period fitted firmly into 
the historical background of early Mesopotamian life, 
it became clear that the appraisals of Wellhausen were 
no longer adequate to the situation. 

It is almost a commonplace today for Old Testament 
scholars to admit that recent archaeological discoveries 
have demonstrated the essential historicity of events 
mentioned in the Old Testament. While we would 
probably agree that Wellhausen and his followers 
would not have published the devastating critical opin- 
ions attributed to them had they been in possession of 
present-day archaeological knowledge, it is equally true 
to say that they did not make full use of the archaeo- 
logical material which was available for study in their 
own generation, and which, if considered, would have 
modified their opinions at the very outset. 

The modern writer who approaches the Old Testa- 
ment from a background of liberal scholarship will be 
forced to concede that the critical picture has altered 
beyond description in the last 20 years. Even in the 
early thirties, Dr. S. A. Cook was proclaiming to his 
English contemporaries that Old Testament studies 
were “in the melting pot” once again. His prophetic 
foresight was amply vindicated by the discovery of the 
Qumran scrolls some 15 years later. 
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Nowadays a liberal scholar is forced either to main- 
tain positions which have been long outmoded, or else 
to adopt a more conservative attitude towards his task 
than his earlier training furnished. That many scholars 
of liberal persuasion have taken significant steps in this 
direction is testimony to the manner in which the 
critical climate has altered in recent years. 


OBSCURANTISM AND OBSTINACY 


Of course there are still those who continue to view 
the Old Testament from the standpoint of a criticism 
which has changed but little since its inception. This 
is an obscurantist attitude which is unworthy both of 
the name of scholarship and of Old Testament study 
alike. An eminent British scholar in a recent review 
of a book on Hebrew history, which had been written 
by a German professor, complained that the author had 
approached his task with almost complete disregard 
for the archaeological achievements of recent years. 
While the reason for this may be understandable, it is 
certainly not commendable. 

Among biblical scholars who have lately departed 
this life, R. H. Pfeiffer has furnished an example of 
this kind of obscurantism which is so unbecoming to a 
gifted scholar. To the best of the present writer's 
knowledge and belief, Pfeiffer never conceded that the 
relationship between Belshazzar and Nabonidus had 
been cleared up satisfactorily by the discovery that the 
former was regent in Babylon while Nabonidus was 
living in semiretirement in Arabia, as indicated by 
R. P. Dougherty in 1929. But whether it is considered 
good form for a Harvard man to acknowledge the 
validity of research which proceeds from Yale is not 
for the present writer, an Englishman, to say. 

Even a casual perusal of recent studies dealing with 
the Old Testament from a critical standpoint will re- 
veal a striking poverty of new ideas and an allegiance 
to opinions which were expressed several generations 
ago and which in many instances have been challenged 
successfully. Dr. E. J. Young in the introduction to 
his study of the book of Daniel stated how noticeable 
was the way in which successive writers had incor- 
porated earlier critical notions about Daniel into their 
own work with monotonous repetition and an almost 
complete disregard for later researches. 


POSITIVE ROLE OF CRITICISM 


In all biblical study, and not least in the perusal of 
the Old Testament, it must be remembered that there 
is a positive side to “criticism” which can never be 
gainsaid. Despite all that has been written about the 
negative results of biblical criticism, this movement of 
thought presented a new approach to the study of the 
Bible. It is true that the methodology itself was open 
to serious objections, and that in irresponsible hands 
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it produced extreme and fanciful results. But at the 
same time it proclaimed that Holy Scripture was a 
proper object of inquiry on the part of the human 
mind. The fact that intellectual treasure has ever been 
contained in earthen vessels was in no small part te- 


sponsible for the abuse of the privileges and responsi- 
bilities connected with such an inquiry. 

The exercise of Old Testament criticism must con- 
sequently never be interpreted as the prerogative of 
any one school of thought. Even the most conserva- 
tive Old Testament scholar should be, and indeed must 
be, a critic if he is to achieve a measure of success in 
his intellectual and spiritual goal. An act of inquiry 
is a basic necessity if an occidental scholar is to begin 
to understand the subtleties of the oriental semitic 
mind. The plain fact is that the Hebrew scriptures 
did not have the twentieth century man in their pur- 
view. Consequently they need to be studied carefully 
in the light of their historical, social, and religious 
background. 

Such considerations ought to pay particular attention 
to the nature of contemporary semitic and non-Semitic 
sociological factors in an attempt to determine the 
significance of the social and moral undertones which 
in all ages help to shape the literary productions of 
the day. The desirability of such an approach has 
been amply vindicated by the new light shed on the 
Patriarchal narratives through a careful study of con- 
temporary social structures at Mari and Nuzu. 

The kind of criticism that we are advocating, there- 
fore, will result in a deeper appreciation of what the 
Old Testament actually has to say to us. So often 
scholars have imagined that the sole function of crit- 
icism was to impose some form of artificial occidental 
scheme upon ancient oriental writings. This kind of 
methodology is completely false to the historical situa- 
tion, and in consequence is hardly calculated to attune 
the ear to the deeper message of the Old Testament. 

I like to think of biblical criticism in terms of the 
old Greek phrase akribos exetazein which conveys the 
idea of “careful scrutiny” of the subject under survey. 
The importance of a text which corresponds as nearly 
as possible to the original autograph cannot be over- 
emphasized since it is basic to all other aspects of Old 
Testament study. As we have already noted, the 
Qumran biblical manuscripts have furnished striking 
testimony to the consistently high degree of accuracy 
maintained in the transmission of the traditional He- 
brew text, and at the same time they have provided a 
few rather attractive variant readings which may well 
help to clear up obscurities in the original. These 
manuscripts are in general accord with the tenor of 
other archaeological discoveries over the years, which 
confirms rather than denies the traditional witness of 
the Old Testament and reinforces the testimony of the 
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Christian Church to the inspiration and authority of 
Holy Scripture. 

Old Testament criticism of the kind just mentioned 
is by no means a facile matter, however. It demands 
long hours of study involving original languages, ob- 
scure religions, and apparently irrelevant historical and 
social data. For it is only as we have a comprehensive 
picture of the situation from the standpoint of the 
original writers that we can begin to appreciate the 
significance and value of their contributions to spirit- 
uality, a result which will not be achieved by a rather 


casual perusal of some English translation of the Old 
Testament. 

It is in the nature of the situation that fashions in 
criticism come and go. But there must always be crit- 
icism of an interpretative kind if Western man is to 
discover the riches hidden in the Old Testament. The 
Bible, as Gladstone long ago observed, does not need 
to be defended. It merely desires a proper opportunity 
for proclaiming its undying message to man. This, 
it seems to me, is the particular responsibility and the 
peculiar joy of the Old Testament critic. END 





bright's Thrust for the Bible View 


OSWALD T. ALLIS 


Part I 


(Part Il will appear in the next issue) 


Aoncoesy is today one of the most important fields 
of scientific research. Digging up the past and 
interpreting the findings are the chief occupations of 
many scholars; and in no part of the world is archae- 
ological interest more concentrated than on the lands 
of the Bible. Consequently, the results of this inten- 
sive activity are of great interest and concern. To what 
extent has archaeology confirmed the biblical record? 

No archaeologist now living has rendered more con- 
spicuous service in this important field than Dr. Wil- 
liam F. Albright of Johns Hopkins University. Biblical 
archaeology has particularly claimed his interest and 
enthusiasm. His contributions have been varied and 
highly important; his word is for many the last word. 
He has trained a number of able men who, forming 
what may be called the Albright School, are assuming 
more and more leadership in this field. 

In a recent article in The Christian Century, Dr. 
Albright deals at some length with the “Return to 
Biblical Theology.” He describes himself as a scientist 
and historian and claims that “It is misleading to 
insist on any fundamental difference between the na- 
ture of historical and scientific knowledge.” This is 
komen by such statements as: “In the center of his- 
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tory stands the Bible”; “There has been a general 
return to appreciation of the accuracy, both in general 
sweep and in factual detail of the religious history of 
Israel”; “To sum up, we can now again treat the Bible 
from beginning to end as an authentic document of 
religious history.” Declaring that “Christianity stands 
today at one of the most critical junctures of history,” 
he concludes: “There is only one way out of the ap- 
parent impasse: we must return again to the Bible and 
draw new strength from the sources of Judeo-Christian 
faith.” 

Such statements will lead many readers to conclude 
that Dr. Albright has freed himself from the toils of 
negative criticism and become a thoroughgoing Bible 
believer. The January issue of Eternity singles out 
this article as “the magazine article of the year” and 
describes it as “a devastating attack on the failure of 
biblical criticism and a return to a far more conserva- 
tive position. While it does not accept the complete 
inspiration of the Bible, Albright’s scholarship destroys 


” 


the old modernism. . . . 


TRUTHFULNESS AND UNIQUENESS 


No one would rejoice more than the writer of this 
article if he could believe that Dr. Albright has de- 
stroyed “old modernism.” Unfortunately, the evidence 
does not bear out this claim. Dr. Albright’s article 
itself contains statements which make us pause: “It 
must be emphasized, however, that vindication of the 
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historicity of the Bible and clarification of its meaning 
do not involve a return to uncritical belief in ‘verbal’ 
inspiration and do not support an ‘orthodoxy’ which 
insulates the Bible from the real world of today.” If 
we understand Dr. Albright correctly, he is referring 
to two matters which are closely related. These are the 
truthfulness of the biblical record and the uniqueness 
of the history which it records. 

Biblical history as it lies before us is pervaded by 
redemptive supernaturalism. The Bible declares God's 
mighty acts for the salvation of mankind; and the 
uniqueness of his dealings with ancient Israel is ex- 
pressed in the words of the psalmist, “He hath not 
dealt so with any nation: and as for his judgments, 
they have not known them” (Ps. 147:20). We are 
concerned to know whether Dr. Albright is prepared 
to do full justice to the supernaturalness and unique- 
ness of the Bible. 

Dr. Albright has written a vast number of articles 
on matters relating to the Bible and several important 
books. The most important of the latter is From the 
Stone Age to Christianity, which appeared in 1940. 
It has been reprinted three times with minor revisions 
and translated into German, French, and Hebrew. 
Since 1946 there has been no change in the text of 
the English edition. But the latest printing (The 
Anchor Edition of 1957) is provided with an “Intro- 
duction” (23 pages) designed to cover the most im- 
portant developments since 1946. We have the right 
to assume that where the Introduction makes no com- 
ment and the statements of the present text agree with 
the text of 1940, there has been no significant change 
in the author's position in the interval, nearly a score 
of years, since this volume first appeared. 

In referring to the advances which have been made 
between 1940 and 1956, Dr. Albright assures us that 
“none of these discoveries has in any way changed my 
attitude with regard to the basic positions taken in 1940 
and maintained ever since.” What are these basic posi- 
tions? 


ALBRIGHT AND WELLHAUSEN 


It has been frequently claimed that Dr. Albright has 
broken with the Wellhausen tradition. There is some 
basis for this claim. He has insisted since 1940, as he 
reminds us, on “the primacy of archaeology in the 
broad sense” and “on the primacy of oral tradition over 
written literature” (p. 2). He now insists on “the 
substantial historicity of patriarchal tradition” and he 
has grown “more conservative” in his attitude to Mosaic 
tradition. Yet he tells us that “The oldest document 
in the Bible which has been preserved to us in approxi- 
mately its original form is the Song of Deborah” 
(Recent Discoveries in Bible Lands, p. 90)—a state- 
ment which might be quoted from Wellhausen or one 
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of his school. This is remarkable in view of the fact 
that it is now generally recognized that alphabetic writ- 
ing goes back at least to the time of Moses, while writ- 
ing is referred to nearly forty times in the Pentateuch. 
It is decidedly significant that the proof of the early 
use of alphabetic writing has been followed by a vigor- 
ous assertion of the superiority of oral tradition. 

Dr. Albright considers the date of the pentateuchal 
documents “a very important question” (p. 251). He 
believes that J and E were separately transmitted “being 
written down not later than 750 B.C.” (p. 250). He 
dates D (Deuteronomy) in the time of Josiah, but 
insists that it was not “a pious fraud” but an earnest 
attempt to recapture and express the Mosaic tradition 
(p. 319). He holds that the Priestly Code “can hardly 
be pre-exilic.” This indicates that Dr. Albright still 
accepts in general the Documentary Analysis of the 
Wellhausen School, modified, as we have indicated, 
by the oral-tradition emphasis of the Form Critical 


School. 
RELIABILITY OF EARLY HISTORY 


But we are particularly concerned with the question 
of historicity. The revelation at Sinai is the great theme 
of four books of the Pentateuch. Is it reliable history? 
Dr. Albright tells us: “In spite of the four centuries or 
so during which stories of Moses’ life were transmitted 
orally before being put into fixed from, they ought, 
accordingly, to be at least as historically reliable as the 
accounts of Zoroaster and Gautama (Buddha) which 
were transmitted much longer by oral tradition” Cp. 
252). Elsewhere he has said: “At present the whole 
early history of the faith established by Zoroaster is 
obscure; we do not know where or when he lived, what 
the nature of his teachings was, or how much of the 
Avesta is his” (Recent Discoveries, p. 57). This would 
seem to indicate that Zoroaster is not a strong analogy 
for the historicity of Moses! He argues strongly that 
Moses was a monotheist. But he tells us: “We are 
handicapped in dealing with this subject by the fact 
that all our literary sources are relatively late, as we 
have seen, and that we must therefore depend on a 
tradition which was long transmitted orally” (p. 257). 

How reliable was this tradition? According to re- 
peated statements in the Pentateuch (for example, 
Gen. 46), all the sons of Jacob and their families went 
down into Egypt. Dr. Albright tells us that “not all 
the Hebrews from whom later Israel sprang had par- 
ticipated in the Exodus under Moses” (p. 277). Ac- 
cording to the census in Numbers 2, the Israelites who 
left Egypt and journeyed to Moab under Moses num- 
bered 603,550 adult males. These figures are given 
with much detail and are carefully checked by the 
figures for the half-shekel ransom money (Exod. 38: 
25-28; cf. Exod. 30:11-16). The census of Numbers 
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26 gives a slightly smaller total. According to Dr. Al- 
bright, these counts have been proved to be “recen- 
sional doublets with a long manuscript tradition behind 
them” and the original must have belonged “to the 
United Monarchy and probably to the time of David 
CII Sam. 24)” (p. 253). This means that these two 
registrations which are definitely stated to have been 
taken by Moses must be regarded as two variants of 
the one census ordered by David centuries after Moses’ 
time. Certainly this does not indicate appreciation of 
the “accuracy” of the biblical record in its “general 
sweep.” As to what we may call the “factual detail’— 
the 603,530—Dr. Albright gives no reason for rejecting 
these figures. By accepting the late date of P, Dr. Al- 
bright is able, despite his insistence on the reliability 
of oral tradition, to transmute the two Mosaic numera- 
tions into two recensions of a single Davidic census, 
and thereby make possible the reduction of the figures 
to proportions which the secular historian can readily 
accept. This is one way of getting rid of the super- 
natural in the biblical records. 


THE MIRACLES AND HISTORY 


Another way to accomplish this is to relegate the super- 
natural to the sphere of the “super-historical.” Dr. 
Albright apparently does not use this word, but his 
treatment of the outstanding miracles of the New Tes- 
tament—the Incarnation and the Resurrection—seems 
to imply it. He assures his readers that while the his- 
torian cannot and should not deny these biblical “facts,” 
yet they belong to a domain which the historian may 
not enter. “The historian qua historian, must stop at 
the threshold, unable to enter the shrine of the Chris- 
tian mysteria without removing his shoes, conscious 
that there are realms where history and nature are 
inadequate, and where God reigns over them in eternal 
majesty” Cp. 399). 

Such a conclusion is, of course, utterly contrary to 
the statements of Scripture and the claims which Chris- 
tians have always made on the basis of them. The 
Xesurrection is, indeed, a miracle, a mystery, and that 
God should raise the dead seems to many “a thing 
incredible.” But Paul, after referring to the evidence 
from prophecy and history for the fact of the Resur- 
rection (I Cor. 15:1-8), declares, “But now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept.” It was not the proclamation of the philo- 
sophical doctrine of a future life, but the historical fact 
of the Resurrection, an event by which the crucified 
Jesus was declared to be the Son of God, with all that 
this implied, which turned the ancient Greco-Roman 
world upside down and made the Gospel the power 
of God unto salvation to a sin-cursed world. 

Dr. Albright does not reject the supernatural as such 
but his attitude is that the supernatural is either what 


we may call sub-historical, due to “empirico-logical” 
thinking and explainable as legend, myth, or folk-lore, 
or supra-historical, belonging to a domain which the 
historian cannot enter. This makes it quite clear, we 
regret to say, that Dr. Albright’s thinking along archae- 
ological lines is, to say the least, unfriendly to the per- 
vasive supernaturalism of the Bible. We may rejoice 
with him that the names of the midwives said to have 
served Israelite women at the time of Moses have been 
proved (1954) to be good Northwest-Semitic women’s 
names in the Second Millennium B.C., and we may 
hold with him that “This is a minor detail, but since 
some of the most eminent scholars have declared these 
names to be fictitious, it is significant.” But if the 
amazing increase of Israel in Egypt has no historical 
basis, this detail does not help us much. 

We are living in an age which is pervaded by 
“scientific” naturalism. It is most important, therefore, 
that Christian people everywhere face up to the fact 
that the “religious history” of the Bible is supernatural 
to the core and that the supernatural events: which it 
records are its most important and most precious con- 
tent. In the last analysis, the attitude of higher crit- 
icism is anti-supernaturalistic. Dr. Albright assures us 
that “vindication of the historicity of the Bible and 
clarification of it do not involve a return to uncritical 
belief in verbal inspiration.” What here concerns us 
is simply the question whether vindication of the “his- 
toricity” of the Bible means the proof that the Bible is 
trustworthy and true. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
Dr. Albright’s objection is not to the doctrine of “verbal 
inspiration”as such, but to any doctrine as to the trust- 
worthiness of Scripture which in his judgment brings 
it into conflict with what he considers to be the assured 
results of archaeology. TO BE CONTINUED 
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The ‘Umted Church’ of Christ 


JAMES DEFOREST MURCH 


he development of The United Church of Christ 
could be the most significant achievement in prac- 
tical ecumenism in American Protestantism. It derives 
special interest from the coming second synod of the 
merging Congregational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in July at Oberlin, 
Ohio, at which a constitution will be adopted. 
It is our purpose to consider the United Church (1) 
as a merger of these denominations and (2) as a pro- 
posed answer to ecumenical problems at the local level. 


I 


The merger of the Congregational Christian Churches 
(1,400,000) and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church (800,000) to form the United Church of 


Christ has had a stormy journey so far. 


In Congregationalism the first poll on the merger 
was taken in 1948. When the deadline date was 
reached that summer only 65.5 per cent of the voting 
churches had responded affirmatively. The General 
Council voted an extension of seven months in the 
hope of reaching the recommended standard of 75 


per cent. In February, 1949, the favorable parishes 
numbered only 72.2 per cent but the Council voted to 
proceed. To prevent the merger, dissident churches 
then initiated a lawsuit resulting in great conflict and 
dissension throughout the denomination. Despite these 
evidences of unrest the General Council repeatedly 
voted to advance the merger without again referring 
the matter to the churches. 

When the General (Nationak) Council was estab- 
lished in 1871 its functions and powers were strictly 
limited in order to safeguard the historic autonomous 
powers of the local congregation. Despite these safe- 
guards there has been an increasing centralization of 
authority in the Council. Its leadership has been drawn 
largely from the liberal wing of the denomination. 

The Council's Oberlin meeting in 1948, acting on 
the nomen that it was “Competent to Bis means the 
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basis of Union solely by itself,” proceeded to declare 
the Basis of Union ratified. This Basis called for a 
compromise polity which partook of the presbyterial 
system of the Evangelical and Reformed body and of 
the congregational system and provided “that the 
autonomy of both these bodies is respected in its own 
sphere, each having its own rights and responsibilities” 
but responsive to necessary denominational controls. 

Without having attained the 75 per cent standard 
the Congregational Council met in Cleveland in Feb- 
ruary, 1949, and formally declared the merger con- 
summated. The general secretary of the national coun- 
cil, Dr. Douglas Horton, later (1950) declared that 
there were in reality two Congregational polities, the 
first involving the autonomy of the local congregation 
and the second which accorded to the General Council 
an autonomous character within its own sphere of 
action. This revolutionary decision transferred the de- 
cision on the merger from the local churches to the 
General Council. Later, Dr. Horton implemented this 
view by declaring that the General Council is a church 
and thus possesses the same powers which historic 
Congregationalism had ascribed to the churches on a 
local level. 

The Cadman Memorial Church of Brooklyn, New 
York, had brought court action against the Council in 
1949 which resulted at first in a victory for the plaintiff 
church. As the suit progressed all further proceedings 
of the Council based on the Horton interpretation 
were forbidden by the court. The Council appealed 
this verdict, which disapproved the Oberlin-Cleveland 
actions, to the court of appeals of the State of New 
York, which threw out the injunction and proceeded 
with the drafting of a constitution for the merging 
denominations. 

Many who opposed the merger refused to join the 
dissidents, however, and still sought some means of 
unity with the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
which would preserve the Congregational freedoms. At 
Claremont, California, in June, 1952, the General 
Council by a vote of 964 to 55 adopted the famous 
“Claremont Resolution’—the only nearly unanimous 
action ever taken by a General Council meeting. The 
resolution looked forward to a united fellowship with 
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the E. and R. denomination and asked the joint execu- 
tive committees to draft the proposed constitution for 
the General Synod of the united fellowship. It pro- 
vided for “representatives of the different points of 
view among us on all important committees dealing 
with the union . . .” and required that “every effort 
be made to preserve all the spiritual and temporal free- 
doms and rights now possessed by the Churches” and 
other bodies. All groups agreed that this was sound 
churchmanship, representative of the great spirit of the 
Claremont meeting under the gracious, firm, and fair 
leadership of Moderator Vere Loper. But the General 
Council has done little to properly implement this reso- 
lution. As a result, no middle ground exists today be- 
tween the demands of the E. and R. and the conces- 
sions of the General Council on the one hand and 
those who still cling to traditional Congregational 
principles. 

At this point it is important to note the strong stand 
of E. and R. President James E. Wagner (see his 
Cleveland paper of October 12, 1954) for “the full 
connotations of organic union” as against “a top-level 
administrative merger.” He made it plain that he and 
his people were interested in merger only if the new 
constitution would bind all the local Congregational 
Christian churches as well as the General Council. 
The Council evidently realized that this was a virtual 
ultimatum, and that if merger was to be achieved they 
must bow to Dr. Wagner’s demands. This they did 
without frankly confessing the nature of their agree- 
ment to their constituency. Indeed, they so interpreted 
the ennabling acts of the Councils of 1942, 1952, and 
1954 as to accomplish their purpose. Furthermore, 
they in effect ignored the findings of their own Com- 
mittee of Free Church Polity and Unity. This Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of all viewpoints 
in the denomination and headed by Dr. L. Wendell 
Fifield, as general chairman and Dr. Henry David 
Gray, as Congregational polity chairman, had produced 
after four years of study a report based solidly on actual 
historic Congregational documents, in the hope that 
their work would preserve and perpetuate Congrega- 
tional freedoms. 

The fears of dyed-in-the-wool Congregationalists 
were further aroused by Dr. Wagner's statement in 
Omaha in June 1956, evidently intended to pacify dis- 
sident elements: “The United Church will not be 
presbyterianism since it specifically disavows and 
guards against the unwonted and arbitrary exercise of 
authority. Such a church will not be congregationalism 
[italics ours], since it has set itself to the task of describ- 
ing in black and white the inter-relatedness of local 
church, association, conference, and general synod, so 
that each may operate in deference and obligation to 
others, things may get done ‘decently and in order,’ and 








that, in Christ its head, ‘the whole body, joined and 
knit together by every joint with which it is supplied, 
when each part is working properly, makes bodily 


growth and upbuilds itself in love.’” Dr. Howard 
Conn, pastor of the 2,000-member Plymouth Congre- 
gational Christian Church in Minneapolis, discussing 
this statement in Christian Herald (August, 1957), 
said bluntly, “when these ecumenicists speak of ‘doing 
things in order,’ they do not mean doing things politely, 
graciously and efficiently. They mean rather doing 
them in recognition of an objective ecclesiastical organ- 
ization whose welfare they believe has priority over the 
spontaneous movements of the Holy Spirit in local 
congregations. 

Dr. Conn reflects the widespread unrest that exists 
among Congregationalists as the time comes for the 
adoption of a permanent constitution. They believe, 
as a British Congregationalist puts it, “in the Holy 
Local Church, the communion of real dissent, the 
crown rights of the Redeemer and the regularity of 
ordination vouchsafed to our communion by God Him- 
self.” They are not ready to bow to bishops, modera- 
tors, councils, or settlement committees. 

It is only fair to state, however, that the moderator 
of the 1957 Uniting Synod assured his fellow Congre- 
gationalists that “in the United Church there will be 
no abridgement of Congregational polity and freedom; 
nor will any existing doctrine or polity be imposed 
upon us. None of our long-cherished freedoms will be 
lost. Congregations will be free to call their own min- 
isters, write their own covenants, regulate their own 
worship, keep their present names, own and control 
their own property, handle their own finances. They 
will not be bound by a general Church creed, nor 
governed by an over-all constitution. . . . ” But the 
dissenters say this statement is merely “an unctuous 
platitude” and, taken in the light of official commit- 
ments, serves only to heighten the confusion of an 
already confused situation. 

Here is another interesting angle: Some Congrega- 
tional Christian churches insist that they did not legally 
unite with the Evangelical and Reformed Church at 
Cleveland. They contend that no legal action of the 
Council has authorized any such union, nor has the 
constitution of the Council been legally altered to claim 
any such relationship. Furthermore, it was admitted 
under oath in the Cadman lawsuit (1949-50), and 
again in the answer to the pleadings in the case now 
pending, that the General Council has no power to 
take the local churches into any union. The Committee 
for the Continuation of Congregational Christian 
Churches of the United States, which is concerned 
with opposing lawsuits, initiated by local churches and 
individuals, holds that E. and R. Church officials mis- 
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the union of 1934, between the Evangelical Synod 
of North America and the Reformed Church and that 
they are bound for disillusionment when they discover 
that Cleveland is no “repeat performance.” 

Coincident with grass-roots discontent, the National 
Association of Congregational Christian Churches in 
the United States has been formed. It has enlisted 
some 200 churches, some very prominent, such as First 
Church, Los Angeles, California (largest Congrega- 
tional church in America)—Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., 
minister—and Park Street Church, Boston, Massachu- 
setts—Dr. Harold John Ockenga, minister. Despite a 
wide diversity of theological conviction, all are deter- 
mined to preserve the Congregational principle of free- 
dom of the local church. They believe that the assur- 
ances of absolute congregational autonomy by Council 
leaders are little more than unctuous platitudes. 

Doctrinal motives have caused other churches to 
form the Conservative Congregational Conference and 
such regional bodies as the Eastern Indiana Association 
of Congregational Christian Churches. Dissatisfaction 
of these churches with the Council’s liberal leadership 
in missions, publication, education, evangelism, and 
social action predated merger issues and long ago pro- 
voked their noncooperation. Recent developments in 
matters of doctrine and practice have, of course, served 
only to intensify divergence and swell the ranks of 
the Conservative Conference. 

Another organization known as the League to Up- 
hold Congregational Principles is particularly con- 
cerned to preserve Congregational Christian endow- 
ments and trust funds for their original purposes. A 
lawsuit now pending in Federal District Court, New 
York City, involves $132,500,000. 

Most observers believe that the Oberlin meeting will 
adopt the new constitution of the United Church and 
that the merger will soon be declared accomplished. 
It has been voted by both denominations and they are 
treating it as an accepted fact. 

If this eventuates, Congregationalists opposed to the 
merger foresee the development of a centralized, 
authoritarian type of church government, with judica- 
tories and with certain authorities over local congrega- 
tions. They say this has already been evolving in Con- 
gregational conferences where superintendents have 
been assuming and exercising growing authority. In a 
matter of time a centralized hierarchy would determine 
ordination and placement of ministers and possibly 
even the theological convictions of the local church. 
Next would be the control of local church property 
and eventual loss of individual freedom and congrega- 
tional autonomy. 

It would appear that after Oberlin there will not 
only be a United Church of Christ, but also two or 


three new denominations of Congregational persuasion. 
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II 
Probably more important than the event transpiring at 
Oberlin are its overtones. Beyond the merger of the 
Congregational Christian Churches and the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church loom the ecumenical vision 
and the initial step in practical achievement. 

Framers of the Constitution to be presented to the 
General Synod not only are aware of this but make 
their intentions clear in the Basis of Union. Article I, 
referring to the name United Church of Christ, says: 
“This name expresses a fact: It stands for the accom- 
plished union of two church bodies, each of which has 
arisen from a similar union of two church bodies. It 
also expresses a hope: That in time soon to come, by 
further union between this church and other bodies, 
there shall arise a more inclusive United Church.” 

Already the International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) has gone on record as 
favoring exploratory conferences looking toward joining 
the United Church of Christ. 

First, a little background: About the time of the 
Cleveland constituting convention of the National 
Council of Churches in 1950, The Christian Century 
Cissue of Nov. 15, 1950) revealed a meeting in Cin- 
cinnati aimed at putting some realism into the ecumen- 
ical vision. Said the Century: “Once (the National 
Council) has been formed, the separate denominations 
will begin to learn by experience how to carry on most 
of their large scale responsibilities—missions both at 
home and overseas, religious education, higher educa- 
tion, the cultivation of stewardship, special work of 
and for women—under a common leadership and in 
cooperative fellowship.” Then “at Cincinnati . . . the 
plan for a United Church of Christ’ will be proposed 
and “a road will thereby be marked out by which, not 
in some vague and misty future but in the lifetime of 
the present Protestant bodies, those bodies may travel 
straight on to the realization of union in organization 
and entity, as well as in spirit and intent. Cleveland 
first, then Cincinnati—and ‘the sound of a going in the 
tops of the mulberry trees. 

As far back as 1949 an overture originating in the 
General Council of the Congregational Christian 
Churches and supported by the International Conven- 
tion of the Disciples of Christ had been made to all 
those denominations which “recognize one another's 
ministries and sacraments” to send official delegates to 
a common meeting place to consider the possibility of 
effecting a union of their churches. This eventuated 
in the Conference on Church Union in Greenwich, 
Connecticut, December 4-11, 1949. As a result a 
definite blueprint for union was presented at a second 
Cincinnati conference in January, 1951 (the meeting 
referred to by the Century). After a long debate, the 
plan for a new “United Church of Christ” was adopted: 
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The local church: The united Church would recog- 
nize and respect the freedom of each local church in 
the discharge of its local responsibilities. No funda- 
mental changes in the structure of procedure of local 
churches would be required as a condition of entrance 
into the united Church. 

Each local church would determine its worship and 
how to administer baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

New members would be received on profession of 
faith in Jesus Christ as divine Lord and Saviour. Let- 
ters of transfer from other churches would be honored 
in accordance with the practice of the receiving church. 

Local churches which hold title to their own prop- 
erty would retain that title. 

The ministry: Ministers would be ordained “to the 
ministry of the Church of Jesus Christ” and not to a 
single denomination. The act of ordination would be 
pertormed by the presbytery on recommendation of the 
local church and a presbytery examining committee. 
The bishop would preside at the ordination, “thus 
signifying that the one ordained is a minister of oo 
whole Church.” The presbytery also would be i 
volved in the engagement or dismissal of a minister 
and would install him in the local church. 

The united Church would accept “a reasonable and 
just share of responsibility” for the continuous employ- 
ment of its worthy and qualified ministers during their 
active years and for the continuous pastoral care of 
its local churches “without . . . infringing upon the 
freedom of the minister or of the local church.” 

The Presbytery: To provide for the “fellowship of 
mutual counsel and cooperation,” a presbytery would 
be constituted by 10 or more “contiguously located” 
churches of the united Church, including the minister 
and a lay representative from each. 

Meeting annually, the presbytery would recruit, pre- 
pare and ordain ministers, have oversight and aid of 
ministers and churches, elect delegates to the confer- 
ence and general council and “set in order” and_pro- 
mote spiritual welfare and cooperative work. 

The conference: This unit would embrace at least 
three presbyteries and would be comparable in func- 
tion to a state convention, state association, synod, 
diocese, or annual conference of existing denomina- 
tions. It would be composed of both ministers and 
laymen and would meet at least once a year, with an 
elected presiding officer to be called a moderator. Each 
conference would elect a bishop who would serve as 
“a spiritual counselor and guide of its churches and 
ministers and its administrative superintendent.” 

The conference would be responsible for the admin- 
istration and promotion within its boundaries of the 
work of the Church as a whole. It would review the 
records and work of the presbyteries, constitute new 
presbyteries and divide old ones, and propose measures 


to the general council. Some 60 conferences, each 
with a bishop, might be required. 

The general council: Responsibility of this unit 
would be to “foster and express the substantial unity 
of the united Church in faith, polity, purpose and 
work.” Specifically, it would “do and promote the 
work of the whole Church in its national, international 
and ecumenical relations,” and in general carry on the 
functions of the national convention, general assembly, 
general synod, general conference, or general council 
of the uniting denominations. 

It would be composed of approximately 1,200 dele 
gates, with ministers and laymen in equal numbers. 
Newly elected bishops would be consecrated by the 
general council. The bishops would be ex officio mem- 
bers with the right to speak but not to vote. Meeting 
regularly once in two years, the council would have 
a presiding officer known as a moderator. 

Among work which the general council would co- 
ordinate and administer would be evangelism, home 
and foreign missions, ecumenical activity, Christian 
education, stewardship, publishing, pensions, and social 
action. It would have power to create such corpora- 
tions, boards, and committees as are needed. 

In the section of the document devoted to “the 
ecumenical evangelical faith” to which the united 
Church should bear witness, the drafters cited “a com- 
mon belief by the participating denominations in God, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Scriptures and life everlasting.” 

While many difficulties face any comprehensive 
merger, veterans of the ecumenical movement coun- 
seled National Council leaders against being discour- 
aged about the time it may take to achieve it. 

Dr. George W. Richards, of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, said, “There is no defeat of great 
causes, although there may be temporary setbacks.” 

Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt of St. Louis, chair- 
man of the Conference on Church Union, hailed the 
Cincinnati convocation “as one of the most important 
meetings ever to be held in American Protestantism.” 

This is essentially the plan upon which the Congre- 
gational Christian Churches and the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church are uniting. The plan is also in- 
volved in the discussions which are already taking 
place between Disciple and United Church leaders. 
Other communions are seriously considering joining 
this United Church. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is an ecumenical 
church already in existence and that it is eagerly seek- 
ing the inclusion of all Protestant bodies. 

lon churches may be made up of members of all 
denominations. Its doctrinal and denominational loyal- 
ties—if any—are considered secondary to the larger ecu- 
menical church, although subject to guidance from 
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some central authoritative body. The program of the 
local church will be the program of “the United 
Church” and its doctrine the doctrine generally ac- 
cepted by the ecumenical church. 

The pastor of the church must consider himself the 
local representative of the larger ecumenical church 
and be prepared to serve in whatever sector of the 
United Church he may be assigned. 

In due time all local churches will be subject to 
merger or relocation until there is, in the judgment 
of the proper authorities, adequate coverage of a given 
community, without overlapping. The territory of a 
local church may be reduced or enlarged. 

The ultimate relationship of the United Church of 
Christ and its local congregations with councils of 
churches is not clearly spelled out, although there is 
constant emphasis on “the coming Great Church,— 
one Church for one World.” 

It is interesting to note that the new United Church 
of Christ leaders are already using ecumenical language 
in their pronouncements. Dr. Fred Hoskins of New 
York City and Dr. Wagner, now co-presidents of the 
UCC, last year issued a “joint official call” to “Chris- 
tians throughout the world” to take a new stand re- 
garding Holy Communion. The statement read in part, 
“It is the Lord’s Table, not ours. We are not his 
hosts, but He is and it is He who has invited us. Since 
He, our Lord, has invited us to sup with Him, we 
cannot presume to bar from His table for any reason 
those who, like themselves, have accepted His invita- 
tion to partake of it. Therefore, so early in our united 
life, we are moved to bear this witness.” The “call” 
then proceeded to proffer “access to UCC’s pulpits and 
altars . . . to all in your fellowships who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ and who seek the establishment of His 
will and reign.” 

Delegates to the Oberlin meeting in July may be so 
occupied with the subjects at hand that they will not 
realize a delicate orientation is taking place that may 
affect the future of all American Protestantism. But 
many ecclesiastical leaders are fully aware that Ober- 
lin’s action may contribute strategically to the fulfill- 
ment of the ecumenical dream. 

We devoutly hope that the great principles which 
have made Congregationalism a driving force for good 
in Christendom may not be lost amid its new ecclesi- 
astical patterns. The Church of the Pilgrims has stood 
for full liberty of conscience, an open Bible, freedom 
to preach the truth, Christian piety, the autonomous 
and self-governing local church, and a broad ecumeni- 
cal fellowship. The men of Scrooby, Leyden and Ply- 
mouth were sincere in a desire to return to the sim- 
plicity of the New Testament Church and Congrega- 
tionalism cannot afford to lose the loyal, adventurous 
spirit of that quest. END 
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What Shall We 


Communicate? 


G. AIKEN TAYLOR 


, = ommunicate” is a word of ancient and honorable 

usage in the English language. To most people 
it means the conveyance of thoughts or opinions by 
means of writing or speech. The phrase “Communi- 
cating the Gospel” has also enjoyed long and popular 
acceptance. To most Christians it means “to transmit 
the message of Good News with power.” But Chris- 
tians have never thought of “communicate” as a special 
word, glowing with existential significance—a technical 
term frought with a peculiar theological meaning. 
Never, that is, until very recently. 

Only a short time ago, “communicate” was just one 
word among many. But, almost overnight, it has be- 
come the word in evangelism and in Christian educa- 
tion. Everyone—minister, educator, and theologian— 
seems now agreed that the Church's mission is to “com- 
municate the Faith.” My own denomination (Presby- 
terian, U.S.) is currently preoccupied with two im- 
portant investigations: one, the evangelistic task of the 
Church, looking towards our centennial in 1961; the 
other, the educational task of the Church looking 
towards a “reconstruction of the philosophy of Chris- 
tian education.” Most literature appearing on these 
subjects (from which the quotations in the article are 
taken) has been devoted to defining the task of “com- 
munication.” That the task is one of “communication” 
has been universally taken for granted. 


A SHIFT OF THEOLOGY 


What's wrong with that? Well, it depends on what is 
being taken for granted. If “communicate” is being 
used in a new sense, perhaps it should be carefully 
examined. And, in fact, “communicate” is being used 
in a new sense. A new theology, designed to supplant 
the old in palatable form, is offered to the Church. 
Throughout the Church, perennial proponents of 
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change have enthusiastically adopted “communicate” 
as the key word in evangelism and education because 
it seems to offer, at last, the possibility of successfully 
mingling the new with the old. A study of “communi- 
cation” in the modern manner will disclose rationalism 
or revelation, whichever you prefer, to the satisfaction 
of the proponents of either, depending on the inter- 
pretation placed upon what is being said. My desire, 
therefore, is to show that “communicating the Faith” 
may not mean “communicating the Gospel” at all. 

To begin with, the context in which “communicate” 
most frequently and insistently appears today really re- 
quires no interpretation that means the “transference 
of thoughts or ideas.” You do not read of “communi- 
cating the Truth,” or of “communicating the Gospel.” 
You read, instead, of “communicating power,” or of 
“communicating Christian attitudes,” or of “communi- 
cating man’s true integrity,” as well as the general 
phrase, “communicating the Faith.” Only in the most 
incidental way does such “communication” include 
speaking or writing. Words may be involved, but 
they are not indispensable. In “communication,” for 
instance, one may effectively impart an attitude by the 
exercise of that attitude, without speaking at all. 

To illustrate the “communication” of attitudes with- 
out words as basic to the “communication of the Faith,” 
(“nonverbal communication”) one author recently 
cited an illustration from the life of the composer Bee- 
thoven. Seeking to console his friend, Madame Ert- 
mann, on the death of a child, the composer sat down 
at the piano in her presence and played music for an 
hour. Through the music she was “told all that she 
needed to know” for consolation. Such a service, the 
author went on to say, is rendered by the devoted min- 
ister whose life speaks more to the point of the Gospel 
than all of his sermons. 

The mission of the Church, according to this author, 
is the “communication” of its vital life force in a man- 
ner illustrated by the story. By this he meant that the 
Church must “pass on” to the world that primary 
attitude which is Christianity’s identifying attribute: 
love. The transference of this divine attribute to men is 
made the basic task of evangelism and the emergence 
of love in the hearts of men becomes the Christian 
experience of conversion. 

Now the greater part of the “communication” of 
love, in the new definition is frankly “nonverbal.” You 
and I learn the meaning of love—another Christian 
educator explains—not so much from our mother’s 
words of tender endearment as from her loving acts of 
tender care. The Christian faith is “learned” the same 
way. We who have experienced the love of God “com- 
municate” the same by loving: in acts of grace and 
compassion that reach and melt unloving hearts. Our 
attitudes, he said, are the “very life force” of the re- 





demptive community which “communicates man’s 
true integrity’ through concern for those outside. 

In short, “communication” is first of all demonstra- 
tion. We “communicate” by actively expressing the 
thing to be “communicated,” in this case, love. But one 
wonders whether any attitude, by itself, can mediate 
the saving power of God. In other words, one wonders 
if the Samaritan could have brought salvation to the 
man who fell among the thieves by his works of kind- 
ness. Love needs to be identified and authenticated. 
If I am deep in grief and a Christian comes and puts 
his arms lovingly about me; and he is followed by a 
Buddhist monk in his saffron robes who also puts his 
arms lovingly about me: what “love” is “communi- 
cated?” Perhaps the saffron robes will intrigue me the 
more and I will judge his love to be superior! Or—and 
this is often the point of the new theology—it matters 
not whether the comforter be a Buddhist or a Chris- 
tian: where love appears, it is of God. 

But the Bible gives priority Gif we may be allowed 
to speak foolishly for purposes of clarification) to the 
Truth over Love. The truth of God is not attained by 
expressing love, however genuine: rather the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the truth of the 
Gospel. We do not first love God that we may come 
to know him; we rather learn of God that we may come 
to love him. We do not disciple the nations by “com- 
municating” integrity: we rather preach the truth in 
love, which truth the Holy Spirit uses as his means of 
grace to bring redemption. 

“Communication,” then, in the modern manner is 
not only the demonstration of the thing “communi- 
cated;” it is also an identification, both of the messenger 
with his message and of the messenger with the in- 
tended receiver of the message. One cannot “communi- 
cate” anything in which he is not personally involved. 

It may be well to pause here and say that the prin- 
ciple of “identification,” as it refers to one’s personal 
involvement in his mission, has received particular at- 
tention in connection with recent studies of the 
Church’s world-wide missionary obligation. For a num- 
ber of years, most denominational missions boards 
have been studying ways and means of better relating 
their missionaries to the peoples among whom they 
work. Out of the debate has come an obsession for 
“identification” in all evangelistic and educational en- 
deavor. Like every obsession, this one contains a strong 
element of validity. But like every radical application 
of theology, this one goes far beyond the truth. There 
is a frankly existential ingredient in the theology of 
“communication.” It is of two kinds: 

First, the messenger must “identify” himself with 
his message. “To communicate the truth,” another 
recent author quotes the Danish existentialist, Kierke- 
gaard, “one must be the Truth.” The widening radi- 
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ance of the Incarnation, he said, depends upon our 
being an extension of the Incarnation. Only as we are 
Christ to others will we be able to “communicate” 
Christ to them. The Church is a “redemptive com- 
munity in which we, ourselves, are its very life force.” 

Now we acknowledge that one who would lead 
another to Christ cannot lead him any farther than he 
himself has been. But this recent identification of the 
messenger with his message is something else again. 
It is at best a mild sort of blasphemy; at worst it is 
pantheism. One is never himself the Truth. Even 
Paul considered himself the “chief of sinners” to the 
end of his life. This view seems even to deny the 
separate personality of the Holy Spirit. “Spirit” be- 
comes simply a characteristic of man’s nature, namely 
his true “integrity.” In the new theology, the Christian 
“spirit” is not the Holy Spirit who, “without mingling 
and being lost in my being has become one spirit with 
me; who, though remaining God high above all, has 
become everything in all things for me.” The modern 
religionist i is thinking of the Christian’s possession as an 
“attitude,” such as cheerfulness, which is “catching” 
but which is not going to be caught unless the “mes- 
senger” is first himself cheerful. This is the “identifi- 
cation” that is sought. 

Secondly, the messenger must “identify” himself 
with the people to whom he seeks to “communicate” 
his message. This, you will readily see, is what the 
discussions in missions policy have been about. The 
evangelist or the educator must “sit where the people 

t.” As one writer put it, “The ‘going’ to those who are 
separated from the Good News is not simply a geo- 
graphical movement from one place to another; the 
‘go’ in the evangelistic mission is finally a spiritual 
movement more than a spatial one.” It is an entering 
into the thoughts and experiences of those to whom 
we go that we may “see things from their point of view 
in order to earn the right to be heard.” 

You can readily see how a good idea can be taken 
too far. The author g goes on to elaborate: “The word of 
the Good News becomes more than a statement of 
speech; Cin our identification with the people), it be- 
comes a deed, an event wherein is demonstrated the 
love which is the mark of the Church.” (There is that 
attitude again!) Another author leaves no doubt: “True 
communication is not like shouting at the top of one’s 
voice in the hope of compelling your hearers to believe. 
For this is merely an art of manipulation and cannot 
lead to an inward personal decision. Nor can the 
communicator hope to convince men by standing on 
some lofty pedestal or high pulpit even if he is fervently 
saying: “Thus saith the Lord!’” 

Thus is the “foolishness of preaching” summarily 
dismissed. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the new the- 
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ology does not see the Word of God as the primary 





means of grace and the preaching of the Word as the 
way the Holy Spirit convicts men of sin unto salvation. 
There is really no supernatural reference in this the- 
ology at all. If any kind of a doctrine of the means of 
grace remains, it is one which circumscribes love as 
the heart of Christian “power.” As already mentioned, 
it is a matter of “attitude.” And one certainly cannot 
preach an “attitude:” one must demonstrate it. If you 
want people to be cheerful, you don’t stand on a pulpit 
and proclaim cheerfulness. You mingle among the 
people, on their level, demonstrating your own cheer- 
fulness, so that they may “catch” it 


THE NEGLECTED MEANS OF GRACE 


This is a new theology. It is not new in history, for 
in many ways it reflects nineteenth century Rational- 
ism. It is the same old substitution of attitudes and 
techniques for content—the substitution of human in- 
fluence for divine power, of behavior patterns for re- 
generation, of reason for revelation, of works for grace, 
and of man for God—with which the Church has had 
to contend for the last couple of centuries. In effect, 
it substitutes a refined modern psychology for super- 
natural Reality. 

But this time the ideas are framed in a pattern 
which effectively hurdles one major stumbling block 
in the path of the older liberalism: namely, that of sin. 
The idea of “communication” allows man to be help- 
less in his condition. What man needs cannot be 
“learned” or “developed” in the old liberal sense, for 
the new theology recognizes man as a sinner. Instead, 
what man needs must be “caught.” (You will recog- 
nize this as a very credible compromise with the biblical 
doctrine of conversion). Man’s nature must be changed. 
(He isn’t cheerful, he must become cheerful). We, 
who have found newness of life, must “communicate” 
our integrity in the manner described above. 

What about a message? Does the “communication of 
the Faith” include no message? Indeed it does. But 
the message is not primary. Having loved someone into 
a changed attitude and identified ourselves with him, 
we then “proclaim what God has done.” Now this 
“proclamation” may be almost anything, depending 
upon the point of view of the “communicator.” 

It may indeed be the true, power- filled Gospel of 
salvation, if the “communicator” is a preacher of that 
kind of Gospel (who has not yet apprehended the in- 
tricate, subtle pitfalls inherent in a theory of evange- 
lism which follows the above sequence of priorities). 

On the other hand, if the “communicator” is an 
informed advocate of the new theology, he means 
something else again by “proclaiming what God has 
done.” Insofar as the message is a “gospel,” it is the 
good news to the world that it (the whole world) and 
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all mankind stand in a new relation to God on account 
of Christ. This now is a “saved” world, a “redeemed” 
world, in which too many people still languish in a state 
of spiritual misery because they don’t know it. 

The element missing here is the very heart of salva- 
tion, the doctrine of regeneration. The true Gospel 
proclaims that men are lost without Christ, and that to 
be found they must be made over. This, the essentially 
rationalistic philosophy of “communication” denies. 

The new theology offers a splendid program for 
winning friends and influencing people on the human 
level according to good psychological principles. To 
win a friend you must be a friend. To dispel enmity, 
you must show an understanding spirit and listen with 
sincere interest. To influence people, you must become 
one with them. 

But all of this is preliminary to the work of evange- 
lism. After you have won a friend and gained a sympa- 
thetic hearing, then you begin the work of evangelizing. 
And to win a lost sinner to Christ you must go beyond 


the “communicating” described above. You use your 








own personal testimony and the Word of God as the 
Sword of the Spirit to convict of sin, to lead to re- 
pentance and to that acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour which regenerates the sinner. Music may 
charm for the moment but only the Word of God is 
quick and powerful and sharper than any two edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit. 

We must “communicate the Gospel” indeed. But 
Christianity is not “caught,” like a case of measles, by 
simple exposure. Christianity is caught when the Holy 
Spirit enters the heart conv icted of sin by the preaching 
of the Word. Preaching is essential to the ev vangelistic 
and the educational process, from whatever place of 
authority (pulpit or teacher’s desk) with a ringing 
“thus saith the Lord!” In particular, the educational 
task of the Church is to create something within people 
by teaching something to people: 

This is the Word of God. The preaching or teach- 
ing process is the divinely appointed means of Grace 
unto salvation for everyone that believes. END 








"Bs one should make a systematic study of how 
mass and personal communications influence reli- 
gious behavior. 

The Word of God will be presented more effectively 
if the relationship of radio, television, the press and 
periodicals, movies, drama, audio-visuals, preaching, 
literature, art, music, counseling, logic, symbols and 
semantics, and the meaning of words are understood. 

Development of such a unifying perspective will be 
reflected positively in the output of pastors. There will 
be a marked improvement in the quality of sermons, 
parish newspapers and Sunday bulletins, and in press 
releases, advertisements, posters, handbills, letters, 
scrapbooks, histories, printed materials of all sorts, and 
arrangements of indoor and outdoor bulletin boards. 

The minister who sees the interdependence of knowI- 
edge and technique, thought and speech will experi- 
ence results. He will come to see that language not 
only expresses ideas, but words shape thought: -worlds. 
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Get Your Message Across 


JAMES W. CARTY 





And in the process of speaking articulately, an indi- 
vidual must think clearly. He develops his concepts 
and then speaks or writes them. 

The person who affirms that he has keen ideas, but 
cannot put them across persuasively is deluding him- 
self. If he has the compelling thoughts, he will present 
them forcefully. Likewise, if he is skillful i in conveying 
his message to others, he will develop insights that will 
make Pig an original thinker. 

Acceptance of this view of the twofold role of lan- 
guage—that it both stimulates and conveys thought— 
will enable clergymen to discover two false premises: 
one, that a person always will communicate effectively 
if he possesses an abundance of knowledge, and two, 
that individuals specializing in techniques will be 
sophists concentrating on approach rather than message. 

Once these untenable beliefs are removed, profes- 
sional religious workers and laymen can develop an 
organized approach to church public relations. They 
will realize that every religious individual and institu- 
tion inevitably has relations with many publics—and 
that a charted course is better than a spontaneous, hap- 
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hazard one. Moreover, they will know that a church 
as a voluntary organization in a Christian democracy 
has an obligation to keep the people informed, because 
the general population has a right to know what is 
going on that affects the public welfare. 

This view of public relations will be both theoretical 
and practical in nature, and will involve acquiring a 
perspective and basic skills. The development of this 
body of fact and opinion about religious communica- 
tions will be advantageous to the evangelism program. 
It will keep a pastor from uncritically overvaluing the 
power of mass communications media, where other- 
wise, his tendency might be to feel that the interpreta- 
tive work of mass media is the most valuable method for 
bringing the unreached millions to Christ. 

There is a danger that the average churchman, 
caught up in the magic spell of the alleged power of 
mass media, will believe that the communications in- 
dustry can do his evangelism job. It cannot. The most 
effective proclamations of the Gospel still come by way 
of pulpit utterance of the Word of God or in the per- 
sonal visit of a dedicated Christian to an unbeliever. 

What mass media can do—in interpretative articles, 
feature stories, and news reports—is to call attention 
dramatically to the vitality of religious forces. Indi- 
rectly, these press accounts can create a favorable at- 
mosphere for discussion of theology. They can make 
the nonchurch member ready to listen to and consider 
Christian theology as it is proclaimed by the evangelist 
and pastor. But the initiative for directly confronting 
the non-Christian with the Gospel still is that of the 
church member; he should capitalize on the interest 
engendered by mass media. 

Newspapers are increasingly recognizing that reli- 
gion is significant in American life, and therefore makes 
news. Clergymen have a responsibility to meet infor- 
mally with publishers and explore the relation of pulpit 
and press. These talks can reveal the mutual goals of 
both groups. But they cannot stop with general thought. 
Pastors need to inquire about the specific techniques of 
news gathering and reporting if they are to extend 
their ministry. 

One self-improvement plan is to read some of the 
new books on different aspects of religious communica- 
tions. Clergymen may also attend church news clinics. 
Some are sponsored locally within state areas, such as 
those promoted by The Nashville Tennessean. Others 
have been developed for state-wide or regional areas. 
The state clinics include those of the University of Mis- 
souri and Georgia Press Association, in conjunction 
with councils of churches. Regional meetings have 
been sponsored by Methodists and Southern Baptists. 
Where communities do not have religious journalism 
seminars, pastors should encourage newspapers to hold 
them. Generally, these are one day programs that high- 
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light information, provide basic news tools, and stimu- 
late interest in publicity. 

Writers’ conferences have been arranged over short 
periods so as to provide actual training under super- 
vised leadership. For instance, there is the Christian 
Writers Institute operated by the editor of Christian 
Life; the interdenominational program held by the 
American Baptists at Green Lake, Wisconsin; and the 
conferences at the summer assemblies of the Southern 
Baptists at Glorieta, New Mexico, and Ridgecrest, 
North Carolina. 

When clergymen visit newspaper offices, they may 
often suggest concrete features to editors. At my own 
suggestion, my hometown newspaper carries a 300- 
word devotional message each weekday on the page 
opposite the editorials. This “Religion in Life” feature, 
written by ministers of Nashville and middle Tennes- 
see, is designed to give readers a spiritual uplift at the 
start of the day. 

Every Sunday for four and one-half years, I have 
visited a different church service. In a regular Monday 
feature, called “A Reporter Goes to Church,” I quote 
extensively from the sermon and describe the church, 
its history, and the background of the pastor. We have, 
of course, 560 churches in our county. Such a feature 
might not be feasible in small communities where there 
are only a few congregations. But even weekly papers 
of little towns would probably print, on a rotating 
basis, 150 to 200-word synopsis of a sermon. 

For eight years, we have published a pre-Easter 
series on the faith of outstanding laymen, women, and 
youth. This year the theme was “Scripture I Have 
Lived By,” and the interviews explained how the Bible 
had made an impact upon individual lives. These per- 
sonal testimonies proved so popular that they have been 
reprinted in booklet form. 

In addition to features like the above, there can be 
regular accounts of religious events in newspapers and 
over the radio. Those with news value include election 
of officers and board members, changes in staff per- 
sonnel, anniversary services, membership and budget 
growth, construction of new buildings, financial drives, 
visiting speakers, rallies, plays, seasonal observances, 
service projects, celebrations, field trips, formation of 
new groups, and evangelism programs. 

Church events do not have to be sensational to get 
into print. But they should be accurate, complete, and 
timely, and tell who is involved, what happened, when, 
where, why, and how. Of course, a writer ought always 
to place the most important item in the opening sen- 
tence and paragraph. 

Many denominational headquarters have prepared 
brief booklets on how to discover and report church 
news to the press (and parish newspaper). They can 
be had by writing to the officials. END 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 


SECURITY 


A well-known psychiatrist was recently 
asked what he had found to be the basic 
problem troubling the majority of his 
patients. His reply was: “Insecurity.” 

Unquestionably there are many people 
suffering today from insecurity based 
upon deep-seated mental problems which 
have their roots in past experience, envi- 
ronmental and otherwise. 


€ But we believe the lack of security 
which is so much a part of the lives of 
many today is spiritual in origin. Man 
has been created for companionship with 
God, and until this fellowship of spirit 
is established he is restless, ill at ease, 
and insecure. 

In Jesus Christ all of this can be 
changed. Not that the problems, pres- 
sures and overwhelming circumstances of 
life will cease, but when Christ lives 
and rules in the heart of a man he no 
longer faces life alone, for the sovereign 
God of the universe lives in him in the 
person of the Holy Spirit and all things 
become new. For the past there is for- 
giveness; for the present there is divine 
companionship; for the future there is 
absolute assurance. 

God increases multiplied blessings to 
them that trust him, and it is the Chris- 
tian’s privilege and duty to know what 
they are and appropriate them to the 
fullest extent. 

Even in the heart of the most be- 
nighted pagan—and he may live in an 
exclusive residential area or in the 
jungles of the Amazon — there lurks a 
sense of longing, of separation, and fu- 
tility. This emptiness expresses itself in 
excesses, in various religious rites, or an 
unending search for diversion and pleas- 
ure. It produces animosities, fears, dis- 
content, complexes, and various mental 
and physical reactions which torment 
one’s life. 

Into such a situation comes the calm, 
assuring voice of the living Christ: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy Jaden, and I will give you 
rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart: and ye shall find rest unto your 
souls. For my yoke is easy, and my bur- 
den is light.” 

“Rest unto your souls”—that is secu- 
rity. That is the comforting good news 
which the Father has not chosen to reveal 
to the wise of the world, but unto babes. 


€ The Christian should be aware of the 
security that is his which stems from 
faith in and commitment to Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

First, he is secure in the redeeming 
work of Jesus Christ. The salvation 
wrought out for him on the Cross of 
Calvary was complete. There is nothing 
we can do to add to its efficacy, there is 
nothing we can do to take away its sin- 
cleansing power. It is ours to be re- 
ceived as the free gift of God’s loving 
grace. Furthermore, once a man receives 
this, it is a continuing experience. 

For the Christian there should always 
be a sense of security, for he stands on 
an immovable Rock in the midst of a 
changing and uncertain world. The 
apostle Paul tells us that man can lay no 
other foundation, for there is none, and 
this foundation is Jesus Christ. 

Relief to a drowning swimmer is the 
sudden discovery of a firm rock on which 
to stand. How much more wonderful 
is it for man, surrounded by the prob- 
lems and difficulties of life, to realize 
suddenly that underneath there is One 
who never changes, and that around him 
are the everlasting arms. 

The Christian is also secure because 
it is his privilege to enjoy the comfort 
of God's presence in the Holy Spirit 
who was sent into the world to counsel 
and comfort those that trust Christ. Con- 
fronted with problems and decisions to 
be made, buffeted by combinations of 
circumstances over which he has no con- 
trol nor solution, the Christian should 
have the assurance in his heart that he 
is not alone, that God is not only near, 
he is available to help and does so in the 
light of his love and eternal purposes. 

We are not told in vain that “all 
things work together for good to them 
that love God, to them who are the 
called according to his purpose.” We 
have the comfort of knowing that in the 
inscrutable and perfect will of God all 
things, regardless of their immediate im- 
port, work for good to them who love him. 

Another source of Christian security 
is the assurance we have of God's sus- 
taining grace. The cause of Chri:t has 
suffered at the hands of those who seem 
to picture Christianity as a life of unend- 
ing protection from viscissitudes and 
reality. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. We who have committed our- 
selves to the living God through his Son 








are not carried to the skies on flowery 
beds of ease. We know we are not only 
tested by adversity, but there are times 
when our greatest witness for the faith 
finds its expression out of the troubles 
and sorrows through which we are called 
to pass. In all these things we can rest 
secure in the grace which God unfail- 
ingly supplies to those who are his own. 

Life entails decisions, many of them 
minor in import, others crucial and af- 
fective. To the Christian is given the 
privilege of divine guidance in the mak- 
ing of decisions. The One who sees the 
past, the present, and the future will, in 
his infinite love and mercy, show us the 
way we should take. 

Many are the Christians who have 
prayed earnestly for guidance and have 
had fulfilled for them the promise: “And 
thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, “This is the way, walk ye in it; 
when ye turn to the right hand, and 
when ye turn to the left” (Isa. 30:21). 


€ Basic to a Christian’s sense of security 
is a knowledge of the love of God. The 
people of this world desperately need 
to be loved, and God has loved them. 
The Cross is the central evidence of 
God’s love, and this love abounds toward 
us richly. Little children bask in the 
knowledge of parental love, often an un- 
spoken devotion but real nonetheless. 

How much greater is God’s love, and 
the therapeutic value of that love when 
we accept it through faith in Jesus 
Christ! With a realization of this over- 
whelming fact there comes to one a se- 
curity against which even the demons 
of hell cannot prevail. 

Our Lord speaks of this when he says, 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I give 
unto you: not as the world giveth, give 
I unto you. Let not your heart be 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


{ We hear much these days about a 
“guilt complex.” Unquestionably there 
are unfortunate sufferers from a sense of 
guilt which may be because of imagined 
wrongs. But the world’s great problem 
is that so few have a sense of the guilt 
of sin and sin’s affront to a holy God. 
To avoid the fact of sin or the effects 
of sin is to be utterly unrealistic. Fur- 
thermore, to ignore the wonderful news 
that the penalty and guilt of sin has been 
removed forever for the believer through 
the atoning work of the Saviour is to 
disregard the greatest news of all history. 
At the center of man’s security is the 
Christ of Calvary. In and through him 
the weary soul finds rest and hope now 
and for all eternity. L. Netson Beir 
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CHURCHES AND HIDDEN PERSUADERS 


Public relations today involves almost as many prob- 
lems of ethics as prospects of sales. Man’s easygoing 
traffic in words and ideas has swept this “problem of 
communication,” as it is now often called, onto the 
expressway of modern concerns. 

The use of guise and disguise in contemporary ad- 
vertising is also provoking a long look at the religious 
use of persuasive techniques seeking the spiritual com- 
mitment of the masses. 

Motivational research has bared many deep subcon- 
scious drives that influence the purchasing habits of 
the American people. Madison Avenue agencies gear 
their promotional efforts to these insights. In The 
Hidden Persuaders—a book now in its third or fourth 
printing, with built-in reader appeals of its own, and 
publisher’s advertisements alert to motivational devices 
—Vance Packard causticly indicts this “engineering of 
consent.” Packard touches the pulpit only in a passing 
way; neither the term “religion” nor “church” is found 
in his index. But what he says inevitably raises ques- 
tions about the field of religious promotion. 


To the process of confrontation and communication 
our modern age has made the special contribution of a 
vast range of electronic gadgets and gimmicks. It is 
easy to underestimate and to disparage this gift. The 
physical extension of Christianity in modern times 
stands vastly indebted to science and invention. The 
printing press, the radio, and now the era of television; 
the train, the airplane, and now the jet—who can 
foresee what these developments still hold in prospect 
for evangelism, missions and Christian education? 

Without special lighting, microphones, and other 
electronic gadgets, many a pulpiteer today would feel 
quite cheated, and even lost. Perhaps, right there, 
is an occasion of stumbling. Do we perchance rely on 
gadgets more than on spiritual factors for effective 
proclamation? The psychiatrist Karl Stern reminds us 
in The Commonweal that “God, in the language of 
the Old Testament, speaks to us with a still, small 
voice. He needs no amplifier.” So we are driven to 
see again that proclamation is essentially a spiritual 
venture—not simply a program beamed by efficient 
technical devices to an effective “sales pitch.” What 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman has said of religion—that it 
cannot be sold, but must be sown—is most true of the 
religion of supernatural redemption. 
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The work of the Holy Spirit remains the one indis- 
pensable factor in our effective presentation of the 
Gospel. The test of a “good commercial” —does it 
hurry a potential buyer to a sales transaction?—cannot 
therefore be pressed. Preaching is a hopeless pursuit 
apart from the life-giving power of the Divine Spirit. 
The outpouring and programming of the Spirit are 
entrusted neither to advertising agencies nor to church 
publicity clinics nor to ministers who have read Dale 
Carnegie. Christian virtues like love, joy, peace, gen- 
tleness, and faithfulness simply cannot be verbalized 
into Christian experience. Preaching reaches for gen- 
uine spiritual decision, and this cannot be engineered. 

If the minister presents the Gospel faithfully and 

devoutly, must the lack of response be put to his 
blame? Or is such seeming defeat for the Gospel quite 
consistent with dedicated Christian preaching? A dis- 
turbing feature of motivational research is its tendency 
to regard man himself as a mere machine to be manip- 
ulated, rather than as a personality to be divinely con- 
fronted and renewed. Even when the approach to 
human beings is not made on this subpersonal level, 
in quest of scientific control, the appeals are addressed 
to the natural ego so as to reinforce the old or unre- 
generate nature, instead of unmasking man’s preten- 
sions and driving him to Christ. Can the Gospel 
actually be ‘Presented to the sinner as an “attractive 
proposition” ? The question is not merely about the 
“sales pitch,” but about the “product” itself which 
must not be misrepresented. Slick promotion can 
“soup up” almost any quack product to give it a magi- 
cal appeal, but dare we permit the distortion, as it were, 
of the Gospel? Dare its essential nature be hidden 
by concealing it beneath a wrapping that makes it 
more palatable to the natural man, that seeks its ac- 
ceptance by a primary appeal to unregenerate desires 
and preferences? 

At this level the slick promoter easily falls into 
idolatry, and easily tempts others to spiritual adultery. 
His manipulation of words like “success” and ‘ ‘happi- 
ness” is a quick giveaway. He sets out to show that, 
without adequate religious experience, every man is 
really a failure and is foredoomed to despair. He ends 
up by making religious commitment a means to other 
ends, without challenging their priority status in the 
unregenerate heart. A promotional technique that 
prompts man to seek many “things” but ignores man’s 
spiritual destiny seems on its surface to run counter to 
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Jesus’ exhortation to “seek first the kingdom of God 
. .. and all these things will be added” (Matt. 6:33). 
Christ pledges blessedness only to those who seek first 
the kingdom of God, not simply as a means but as 
life’s highest end, to which all else is consciously 
subordinated. Were even an angel from heaven to 
alter the basic nature of the Gospel, flames the Apostle 
Paul, “let him be accursed.” That curse falls neces- 
sarily on modern promoters who would confer con- 
temporary glamour upon the Gospel by adding to it 
or subtracting from it, by giving it a natural turn for 
winning friends and influencing people, and relieving 
it of an obvious supernatural message for saving and 
sanctifying sinners. Purveyors of a divine word, the 
success of the ministry depends upon fidelity in procla- 
mation even more than efficiency in communication. 

The Gospel stands—once for all given to the saints. 
Only the package dare be changed, yet never by way 
of concealing the content. The “good news” is only good 
because of prior bad news for mankind. If the Gospel 
proclaims that Christ died and rose for us, it proclaims 
at the same time our wickedness, our dire predicament 
in sin. That is why the Gospel cannot hope to appeal 
to the vulgar desires in men; it repudiates those desires. 
The Gospel challenges and disputes fallen man’s ac- 
cepted standards of value. It does not flatter man, but 
tells him the facts about himself. The plain truth is 
that he is a liar, and that God alone is Truth; that he 
is a hater, an enemy, and that God alone is Love; 
that he is a fornicator, and that God alone is holy; 
that he is a creature of dust, and that God alone is 
almighty. Hence the Gospel confronts man as a scan- 
dal; it scandalizes him. He can “save face” only by 
rejecting it—at the cost of “losing soul.” 


The study of psychology and public relations, how- 
ever, can provide insights helpful in “protecting” this 
spiritual clash against unnecessary and unjustifiable 
offenses which belong not to the essential nature of 
the Gospel, but to the crudity and insensitivity and 
lovelessness of its ministers. Public relations, there- 
fore, can help to bring even the churches under crit- 
icism of the Gospel, provoking earnest self-criticism. 
The Church bears an awesome task of proclamation 
and communication. How often she fails to make her- 
self intelligible to modern men—not simply because she 
finds the locus of her message in past redemptive events 
outside the purview of modern preoccupations, but be- 
cause she has not learned to speak the vulgar language 
of our times (as did the inspired New Testament 
writers). Thus the Church compounds the scandal 
of the Gospel with the burden of linguistic remoteness. 
She faces the danger, of course, that in translating her 
message into the jargon of the age, she in fact may 











reduce it, blunting its offense, masking the Gospel. But 
no amount of evangelistic energy, or multiplication of 
study conferences, holds hope for significant Christian 
penetration into the cultural order unless the Gospel 
is preached and understood. 

Some current discussions of the theology of evange- 
lism are so full of existential and/or dialectical jargon, 
obviously balancing conflicting theological points of 
view, that evangelists seeking to apply these covering 
principles would simply wander in the wilderness of 
contemporary confusion. Evangelism has a primary 
obligation to the evangel. The evangel itself is simple 
enough—so simple that Jesus could speak of it in terms 
of sower and seed, new birth, living water, living 
bread. Whatever may be said about the unintelligi- 
bility of the Bible to unchurched multitudes today, 
there is nothing intrinsically impenetrable about 
Scripture; indeed, it often appears refreshingly direct 
and perspicuous in contrast with much of the preach- 
ing and theological literature of our era. It is sheer 
tragedy to seek modern relevance—and to gain irrele- 
vance instead—by complicating it with the subtle preju- 
dices and complex idiom of modernity. 


For those whose vocations border on the religious 
sphere, the communications problem seems specially 
acute. The clergy are obviously called to measure suc- 
cess or failure by more complex criteria than extensive 
publicity and a “good press”; questions of morality and 
truth crowd their moment-to-moment deeds. But what 
of religious promoters and public relations experts? 
Responsibilities of sacred ordination do not devolve 
upon them. Their very vocation, moreover, requires 
their creation of highly favorable interest in special 
programs and particular personalities. What does “a 
good conscience” imply for them? 

Some temptations peculiar to secular promotion 
seem happily absent from religious promotion. Among 
these are the striving for an artificially created sense of 
obsolescence, and the creation of wants that do not 
really exist. Yet other temptations remain: shading 
the truth by telling “the good things” and ignoring 
the bad (the sin of “weaseling,” as some call it); cater- 
ing to people’s wants, rather than promoting what they 
ought to want. These failings color almost all per- 
suasive communication of the day; not even preaching 
is immune from them. They are sins of the pulpit as 
well as sins of the public relations desk. Are they 
therefore to be excused and justified as simply an in- 
evitable part of the human equation? 

If the most precious thing in human relations is 
truth, if the Holy Spirit uses truth as an instrument 
in the conversion of sinners, if Jesus Christ is himself 
the Truth, if the Holy Bible is a rational revelation 
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of the nature of God and his will for man, then Chris- 
tian communication is answerable to the priority of 
truth. Integrity in communication cannot be sacrificed 
without demeaning these values. The cause of true 
religion is best advanced by a regard for Christ the 
living Word more than by one-sided reliance on the 
gimmicks of manipulative psychology. 

Insensitivity to truth, or devaluation of truth, in 
the course of religious promotion, implies a latent 
cynicism about basic spiritual values, and cheapens the 
“word business” to sheer commercialism. The modern 
manipulation of audiences by rhetorical devices, the 
professional reliance on subtle techniques to evoke 
predictable responses, recall the ancient sophists who 
looked upon words and ideas as mere instruments of 
persuasion but not as bearers of objective truth. It 
must be obvious how much this practice, ancient or 
modern, has in common with those perverse natural- 
istic theories in our own century that deny the exist- 
ence of changeless truth and morality, and repudiate 
Jesus Christ as the Truth. If spiritual realities are 
most effectively promoted by unspiritual means, then 
life’s vital dynamisms are serving false gods. 

The great truths of revelation and the facts of his- 
tory are still the best persuaders. Reinforced by the 
Spirit of God, who employs truth as a means of con- 
victing and converting men, these truths have proved 
their mettle in each generation and in all quarters of 
the earth, serving to call men out of darkness into 
light, and shaping a new race of twice-born men. The 
Church of Christ doubtless has much to learn about 
the secret workings of the mind and the subtleties of 
human response. But some things she does not need: 
a new gospel, a new scale of values, new principles of 
blessedness. The weakness of pulpit proclamation and 
of religious promotion lies in the concealment of sanc- 
tions for action which still stand in the forefront of 
the biblical revelation. What the Bible unveils, the 
Christian movement seems again to have covered from 
view. Having hidden the persuasive features that stand 
in the forefront of biblical teaching, the Church and 
churchmen fall easily into a temptation to advance 
spiritual forces through dependence instead on the 
hidden persuaders of manipulative psychology. 

What then shall we say? That man is a dependent 
creature, because God is his Maker; that man is a 
sinner, because he has violated the dignity and squan- 
dered the righteousness that were his by creation; that 
man has a rendezvous in eternity, because God has 
fashioned him for this inescapable destiny; that Christ 
Jesus alone can lift man to life fit for eternity, alone 
can wash away his guilt and shame and restore him 
to fellowship with the Father, because man cannot 
save himself; that the life of unregenerate men seldom 
rises above the curbstones of morality, because the en- 
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during virtues are the transforming work of the Spirit 
of God who sanctifies the redeemed; that an awful 
and irrevocable doom awaits those who spurn the op- 
portunities of redemption, because the holiness of God 
cannot be forever mocked; that God providentially 
superintends the sweep of history for the ultimate 
good of those who put their trust in him, because the 
ultimate triumph of divine love is assured; that Christ 
himself will return to climax the movement of history 
and unveil in fullness the promised Kingdom of justice 
and peace, because God has already pledged to his 
Son those kingdoms of earth for which the tyrants of 
our time bargain away their souls. These are the per- 
suasive truths by which the Church of Christ lives, to 
which Christian witness is bound, and by which Chris- 
tian promotion must be tested. Whenever the Church 
hides them she enfeebles herself. For a time, manipu- 
lative techniques may compensate for this decline. Not 
forever, however. The Church that does not live by 
every word that proceeds from the mouth of God must 
soon starve herself and her hearers on the prattle that 
flows from the grist mill of the hucksters. END 


ALBRIGHT’S INFLUENCE IN 
THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE 


We live in an exciting era of theological activity. 
Among scholars that have contributed to a fresh out- 
look in biblical studies is William F. Albright who 
has stripped away many bulwarks of the older critical 
views of the Bible. When Albright contends, for 
example, that the New Testament books could all have 
been compiled by contemporaries of Jesus of Nazareth 
(since a great deal of what has been considered to be 
Greek or Gnostic in the New Testament may now be 
traced presumably to the Essenes or similar Jewish 
groups of the last century B.C., thereby destroying the 
supposed foundations for late dating), conservative 
scholars understandably find in Dr. Albright a cham- 
pion of positions significant for their point of view. 
This issue of Curistranrry Topay carries the first 
of two essays by another prominent Old Testament 
scholar, Oswald T. Allis, of the “old Princeton school” 
of Warfield and Machen days. Dr. Allis warns that 
Albright’s contributions, important as they are, give 
the conservative camp reason for caution and anxiety 
as much as for gratitude. Allis asks whether, despite 
their contribution to a more conservative evaluation of 
the Bible, Albright’s views really sustain the reliability 
of Old Testament history and the uniqueness of biblical 
revelation. It will be well to examine his arguments. 
Albright is currently Visiting Professor at Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, across the street 
from Union Theological Seminary. He is at work on 
the first volume of Finkelstein’s multivolumed history 


of Judaism. Under his teaching at Johns Hopkins 
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University the “Albright school of thought” forged a 
significant alternative to many Wellhausen positions, 
reflected today on the Continent, and in some degree 
in England as well as in America, both in Catholic and 
Protestant circles. Many able evangelical Old Testa- 
ment scholars have come within this orbit of training. 

Albright’s great weapon in biblical studies is archae- 
ology. Although archaeological research goes back a 
century in Palestine and Syria, the really decisive dis- 
coveries have been made in our lifetime. These find- 
ings contradict the Wellhausen theory at crucial points. 
Albright’s mastery in Palestinian archaeology, Near 
East history, comparative religion, and Semitic lan- 
guages shaped his rise as a mighty antagonist of the 
Wellhausen view. Albright prefers designation as a 
conservative Protestant, and indeed exemplifies a ra- 
tionalistic conservatism of sorts. He is an avowed trini- 
tarian. As a biblical scholar he holds a constructive 
rather than destructive view of the Bible as a source of 
history, at least of comparatively reliable history. Re- 
constructing the past by scientific methodology, ac- 
knowledging the unbiased voice of archaeology, and 
guided by the good Cif distant) star of theistic faith, 
he is a positive influence in a theological world that 
now stands mostly to his left. Against negative critics 
who tend to disparage the Bible as a mere conglom- 
erate mass of historically worthless myths and tradi- 
tions, Albright has proved by scientific methods that it 
contains authentic history. 

Yet Albright supports a documentary view of the 
Old Testament, holding even to the J and E documents 
of Genesis, and assigning them much the same date as 
did Wellhausen, although for different reasons. Pre- 
patriarchal records are evaluated as primitive myths. 
While he holds that monotheistic religion is found in 
very remote times and that it is quite possibly the 
original religion, he retains the critical view that it did 
not rise to self-consciousness until later. Instead of 
postponing its emergence as self-conscious until the 
time of Amos, however, he dates this as early as Moses. 
He insists that “the saga of the Patriarchs is essentially 
historical” (Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, 
p. 145), and contends that the findings of archaeology 
have discredited the old critical theory that patriarchal 
accounts are mainly throwbacks to an earlier period 
from the ninth-eighth centuries B.C. 

Albright readily agrees, moreover, that historical con- 
tinuities alone cannot explain the emergence of great 
religions like the faith of Moses and Christianity. What 
we have, in his opinion, are “rearrangement and reval- 
uation” of continuous strands in such a way that the 
historical continuities are there, while yet an over-all 
discontinuity breaks abruptly into history. 

While there is a clash between Albright and Well- 
hausen, it should be clear also that Albright halts short 





of a return to the traditional evangelical view of the 
Old Testament. Indeed, Albright’s revolt against Well- 
hausen is today combined with a wide diversity of 
theological perspectives. Albright’s own Christian 
theism mediates between neo-Thomism and neo-Cal- 
vinism or neo-orthodoxy, although he differs from both 
in essentials. While Albright views the biblical records 
as sources of history—contrary to the Wellhausen dis- 
missal of them — he pursues a naturalistic scientific 
methodology in the reconstruction of history that tends 
to push the supernatural or miraculous outside and 
above the historical sphere into the (to him) incom- 
prehensible realm of super-history. 

Many evangelical scholars now active in the Old 
Testament field owe a firm debt to Albright, from 
whom they learned the disciplines of graduate study, 
the need for academic precision, and an awareness of 
the instability of critical biases dominating modern 
biblical studies. But they also learned what some maga- 
zine enthusiasts seem not to recognize, that Albright 
is no champion of evangelical views of revelation and 
inspiration. He deplores the evangelical approach to 
Scripture as involving an “excessive attachment to the 
letter as against the spirit of the Bible”; over against 
the conservative identification of Scripture with the 
Word of God, he repudiates literalism as “one of the 
great enemies of the Christian faith today.” It is curious 
then to find some evangelicals ascribing to Albright 
an orthodoxy which embarrasses the Old Testament 
scholar. The issues of reliability and uniqueness reach 
even deeper, however, and these are the questions 
raised by Professor Allis. One gains the clear impres- 
sion that, having already nudged significantly to the 
right, Dr. Albright must move still further if he would 
share the benefits of a genuinely biblical theism. 


ROME'S CHURCH UNITY PLEA 
STIRS MULTIPLE REACTIONS 


Rome's openness to ecumenical talks with Eastern Or- 
thodox leaders has ready echoes. World Council-afhii- 
ated, Greek Orthodoxy now countersuggests conversa- 
tions with WCC. Jesuits had noted that (contrary to 
Protestantism) the Greek Church accepts church tradi- 
tion alongside the Bible, and also the immaculate con- 
ception of the Virgin; moreover, that in exchange for 
recognition of the Pope, the Vatican sometimes allows 
much liberty in internal church affairs. The filioque 
controversy, they say, had old political and theological 
facets now reconcilable. 

Meanwhile, some Protestant leaders are also encour- 
aging talks with Rome—not simply in quest of merger, 
but to test Rome’s readiness to honor the Bible. In this 
issue’s “Review of Current Religious Thought,” Dutch 
theologian G. C. Berkouwer appraises Oscar Cull- 


mann’s call for the solidarity of Christendom. END 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 








TO H.W.L. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
Maladjustment is sublime; 
Non-conforming leaves behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints from conditioned masses, 
Crowding in canalized grooves, 
\lark the pioneer who passes 
Beaten paths the group approves. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
Deviate our attitudes, 

Rock our social role, pursuing 
Our abnormal aptitudes! 


Lite is real! Lite is earnest! 

And the mean is not the goal; 
Normal curves are not the sternest 
Mark and measure of the soul! 


If computer correlation 

Lacks percentiles for your case, 
Just employ your situation 

To observe the human race. 


Every function, status, mission 
Can be socially defined 

Just because the statistician 
Never had your id in mind. 


Since an average distribution 
Rates performances by par, 
You may rate an institution 
With a profile so bizarre! 


If your size would shame Colossus 
Group dynamics in a week 

Offers, through adjustment process, 
Your acceptance — as a freak! 


Do you differ in your fears? 
Whiskers? I. Q.? Art? or ears? 
Please remember that your peers 
Have one catalogue for queers. 


Go your way in isolation, 
Carrying ‘ ‘Excelsior,” 
Shunning every explanation 
As to what it’s useful for. 


But remember, footprint maker, 
You may soon expect to find 

As you cross some upland acre, 
Power shovels close behind! 


EUTYCHUS 
24° 


COMMUNIST OR FREE 


I want to express my appreciation for 
the several articles concerning the theory 
and practice of communism, and their 
relation to the Christian faith (April 13 
issue). My elderly grandparents, who are 
leaders of their local church in China, 
stated in their letters that life has become 
progressively more unbearable than _be- 
fore. Grandmother is now forced to cook 
for a community dining hall, while 
grandfather has to attend scheduled in- 
doctrination classes. Your articles should 
dispel many misconceptions in this coun- 
try concerning the real nature of Marx- 
Leninism. 
Cuinese GrapuaTE STUDENT 
[Identity withheld} 
Washington, D. C. 


Your issue of April 13 reached a new 
all-time low in Christian reporting and 
commentary. I deliberately accuse you 
of being an utter traitor to Jesus Christ. 

. . You do not bring justice to any man 
by spitting on him! Yet this is the course 
you would propose we continue in re- 
gard to many millions of Orientals. | 
find no compassion or sense in your 
stand. Donatp D. Rowranp 
Western Knoll Congregational Church 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Your choice of men “who have earned 
the right to speak” on the subjects of 
peace and the capitalist-communist issue 
is revolting to anyone who calls himself 
an evangelical Christian. 
Georce H. 
St. John’s Immanuel Parish 
American Lutheran Church 


Bancroft, S. Dak. 


FisnEer 


How you could ever hope to write a 
significant issue dealing with the ques- 
tion of “peace” by mustering a retired 
army general, a State Department repre- 
sentative, and others committed as a pri- 
mary aim, to the destruction of Commu- 
nism, is beyond me. To think there was 
not even included one representative of 


modern pacifism. Rosert J. Cartson 
San Anselmo, Calif. 


Having heard my old friend, Walter 
Judd, again yesterday speak to the clergy 


in Pittsburgh and say that he thinks the 
world is going to be free or Communist 
within our life time, and having just got 
a group of young laymen started on the 
basis of concern for the direction in 
which this nation is going (we call them 
Men For Freedom Through Faith), | am 
very deeply troubled by the kind of blind 
sentimentalism to which you refer. 
Your position is vastly sounder than that 
of The Christian Century, and I am so 
thankful to you for taking it. 

S. M. SHOEMAKER 
Calvary Episcopal Church 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Having been born, reared, and educated 
in Russia, and as public school teacher, 
having personally observed the rise and 
development of Bolshevism, I ought to 
know something about the nature, pur 
pose, and aim of present day communism. 
I must attest that every word and warn- 
ing of Fred C. Schwarz in “Can We 
Meet the Red Challenge?” is certainly 
true, and should be heeded and re- 
sponded to by every sincerely believing 
Christian throughout the world. Perhaps 
the most appalling truth mentioned in 
the article is the fact of the amazing 
widespread ignorance and unforgivable 
blindness of “the majority of Aunadicain 
Christians, including some of the highest 
influential leaders, ‘who almost deliber- 
ately close their minds and senses in re- 
fusing to recognize the existing threat 
and peril of this most pernicious of anti- 
Christian movements since the beginning 
of times. Why can’t we see what is 
going on before our very eyes and how 
can any of us be so blind and indifferent? 

Epwarp J. AMEND 
Christ Lutheran Church CU.L.C.A.) 
Wisner, Neb. 


Dr. Schwarz’s article is grand. Yet he 
talks about “communism” when he and 
you must know that there isn’t any Com- 
munist nation, but there is a mighty 
socialist empire, with the central com- 
mittee in the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics’ capital of Moscow. 

L. V. CLevELAND 
Westminster Hill Ch. (Congregational) 
Canterbury, Conn. 


Dr. Schwarz’ article . . . would be val- 
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uable to give to many ignorant and wav- 
ering Christians and ministers. 

Central Baptist F. H. Jonnson 
Dayton, Ohio 


THE EMPTY TOMB 


I think Dr. Smith misses something 
important in his argument (Mar. 30 is- 
sue) .... The empty tomb from which 
[Christ] rose is only accessory evidence 
after the fact of the Resurrection. The 
prime evidence is the resurrected Jesus 
himself. Surely primitive Christianity did 
not have as its igniting spark such bela- 
bored reasoning as this article presents, 
but rather the encounter of the disciples 
with their risen Lord after his death and 
burial. F. T. VANDERPOEL 
Saint James Memorial Church 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PROPHETIC INSIGHT 


Just after having read your article “The 
Resurgence of Evangelical Christianity” 
(Mar. 30 issue), I had occasion to turn 
to the preface of J. Gresham Machen’s 
The Virgin Birth of Christ. With true 
prophetic insight he tells of the very 
resurgence of biblical Christianity which 
we may be on the threshold of today: 
“The author is not, indeed, inclined to 
accept the dictum of John Herman Ran- 
dall and John Herman Randall, Jr., when 
from the point of view of those opposed 
to all traditional Christianity, they say 
(Religion and the Modern World, 1929, 
p- 136): ‘Evangelical orthodoxy thrives 
on ignorance and is undermined by edu- 
cation. . . .. He makes bold to think that 
the scholarly tradition of the Protestant 
Church is not altogether dead even in 
our day, and he looks for a glorious re- 
vival of it when the narrowness of our 
metallic age gives place to a new Renais- 
sance.” Machen wrote these words in 
1932! 

Calgary, Alta. Les KeyLock 
I have been amazed and delighted with 
Curistianity Topay. I am an Anglican 
Catholic, and I have always looked out 
on pale, liberal, humanistic, unbelieving 
Protestantism with real distaste. Frankly, 
I did not believe, before I began to see 
your magazine, that there were enough 
Protestants in the country who really be- 
lieved the classical doctrines of Chris- 
tianity sturdily enough to support a na- 
tional periodical. Your articles and edi- 
torials and the letters responsive to them 
have quite opemed my eyes. One sees 
evidence in CurisTiantry Topay, of 
course, of the great gulf fixed, as always, 
between Catholicism and Protestantism 
on the doctrines of the Church, the Min- 





istry, and the Sacraments. This has al- 
ways been very serious, and still is. But 
when you deal with the Incarnation, the 
Holy Trinity, the Virgin Birth, the 
Resurrection—oh, it is so fine to know 
that there are Protestants who really be- 
lieve the Christian religion! 

Dana PIERCE 
The Church of Our Saviour 
Milton, Mass. 


The resurgence of the Christian faith is 
everywhere evident today. CHRISTIANITY 
Topay is one of the best things which 
has happened in 40 years. I am an old- 
timer and I watched with sorrow the 
decline of the faith. So far had the 
church fallen that one who believed the 
Bible was called a “bibliolater!” What 
blasphemy! . . . 

Those who have their spiritual eyes 
open today will stand by and uphold 
your Bible-honoring publication. I have 
enjoyed every issue of it. 

Joun R. STEVENSON 
Yoder Presbyterian Church 
Yoder, Wyo. 


I have an observation to make with re- 
gard to your preference for the word 
evangelicalism over fundamentalism. In 
your issue of September 16, 1957, Cand 
in subsequent issues as well) you clearly 
point out the unfortunate associations 
which have accrued to the term funda- 
mentalism. Most reasonable people will 
agree that your observations were in large 
part correct. However, I feel that you 
lay yourself wide open to a charge of 
special pleading by your failure to note 
the disadvantages accompanying a gen- 
eral usage of the term evangelical. Cer- 
tainly, you must be aware of the fact that 
to millions of nominal Christians here in 
Europe, the term evangelical is simply a 
synonym for the word Protestant. In 
fact, inquiry as to a man’s religious affil- 
iation elicits either Katholisch or Evange- 
lisch as a reply. 

Further, you deplore the fact that the 
word fundamentalism does not possess 
biblical background. However, I believe 
that here again something is being over- 
looked. It seems to this observer that it 
is purely an accident of language that 
the Greek euaggelion was transliterated 
—and is used in this form not only in 
English, but in German, French, and 
other modern languages—while themelios 
was translated. The Vulgate uses funda- 
mentum in I Cormthians 3:10-12 and 
elsewhere in referring to foundations. . . . 
Certainly, nothing could be more detri- 
mental to your work as outlined in vari- 
ous editorials than a senseless quibble as 








to why one should try to place evangeli- 
calism on a more respected level and why 
fundamentalism is not worth upgrading! 
James S. KigFEr 
Kinder-Evangelisations-Bewegung Supt. 
in Deutschland 
Frankfurt Am Main, West Germany 


MARTYRDOM DISOWNED 
Mrs. John Osborne’s “Ten Command- 


ments” for ministers’ wives (News, Apr. 
13 issue) is another of those offerings 
which point out the supposed martyrdom 
of women who chose to marry clergy- 
men. . . . For the whole list of ten . 
I would like to substitute one. “Thou 
shalt strive to live in a spirit of fellow- 
ship with your Lord and Master, seeking 
a close communion and sense of conse- 
cration to Him.” Only as we find... 
joy in fellowship and love, can the prob- 
lems that beset us . . . [be] overshadowed 
by the satisfaction of serving Christ. 
EpytHe B. McLeop 
Central City, Neb. 


MUTENESS IN THE CRISIS 


Can you tell me where a Christian can go 
to hear the prophetic word interpreted? 
Most of our ministers today are as mute 
as the Statue of Liberty when it comes 
to interpreting Daniel, Ezekiel or Revela- 
tion in terms of the world-stirring events 
of the past half-century. Has God no 
definite message to us from these great 
books? Has He left us in the dark con- 
cerning the mobilization of the largest 
anti-Christian forces in all history, that 
threatens Christendom? 

Mendota, Iil. Joun H. Croussz 


WHENCE THIS OCULIST? 
Will reader Alfred H. Fowlie (March 


30 issue) who is “convinced that man is 
not depraved, fallen, or sinful,” please 
give us the name of the oculist who pre- 
scribed his rose-tinted glasses? 

He speaks of being a “truth sharer” 
and in the next line says “we have not 
found the truth.” How can one share 
what he has not found? O consistency, 
thou art a jewel! 

His concept of Christ—“absurd . . . a 
man no more, no less” and his own job 
based upon a “resolve to become a minis- 
ter” make me ever the more grateful for 
Christ Jesus, my Saviour, Lord, and 
Master, and my own sense of mission and 
high calling. 
Middletown, Pa. H. M. Fatsticx 
What I can’t understand about Unitar- 
ianism is: How do Unitarians determine 
what parts of the Bible to accept or re- 
ject? I find nothing in the Bible that 
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insults intelligence. With God all things 
are possible. If one believes in God 
why can’t one just as easily believe in 
supernatural occurences such as the vir- 
gin birth of Jesus? After all, God is 
supernatural. Travis WoLFE 
Birmingham Post-Herald Religion Ed. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Universalist Myles D. Blanchard’s ob- 
servation . . . that “it is no more humane 
for God to demand the smell and sight 
of Jesus’ blood in order that he might be 
appeased than it is for God to use some 
bears to devour pesky children,” brought 
to mind a few verses of I Corinthians 
(1:21-25): “For since, in the wisdom of 
God, the world did not know God 
through wisdom, it pleased God through 
the folly of what we preach to save those 
who believe. For Jews demand signs and 
Greeks seek wisdom, but we preach 
Christ crucified, a stumbling-block to 
Jews and folly to Gentiles, but to those 
who are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. For the foolishness of God is 
wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men.” 

Edmonton, Alta. Joun Novotney 


MODERN PREACHING 


I have just finished a course in preaching 
at one of our oldest New England semi- 
naries. It was a great disappointment. 
Not having been for many years a stu- 
dent in theological schools, I was all ears 
to take in what was being said and sug- 
gested. 

I was naive enough, I confess, to ex- 
pect that today students would be taught 
how to preach the Bible. As I entered 
the room for final examinations, about 15 
students were discussing and criticizing 
one of the textbooks used in the course. 
With the exception of one man, all were 
heaping wholehearted disgust and disap- 
pointment upon this text. I recalled a 
line in the last chapter: “As in the pre- 
ceding chapter, there will be no attempt 
made here to set forth the content of 
the preacher's message.” The last chap- 
ter deals with social and economic issues. 
Yet the whole book, written by a great 
preacher, did nothing to tell a young 
theological student how to preach the 
Word of God. The course itself, given 
by one of the masters in the field of 
preaching, did not discuss how to set 
forth the Word of God. Indeed the Bible 
was always secondary to the preacher's 
own insight. 

A few days later I was asked to ad- 
dress a meeting of the Worcester Con- 
gregational Ministers’ Association on 
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“biblical preaching.” In the discussion 
that followed nearly all echoed the words 
of the first speaker, President Dr. Harold 
Bentley of Worcester Junior College: 
“Brethren we might as well admit it, we 
had almost no training in seminary on 
preaching the Bible; at least, I did not 
have it.” 

Pascal kept a document sewed up in 
his jacket, not found until after his 
death, which was an account of his vision 
or mystical experience. In the vision, 
which brought about his conversion, he 
saw that the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob and the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ was Deum meum et 
Deum vestrum. Whatever religious ren- 
aissance there is in our world today, it 
is an awakening to this truth, that my 
God and our God is the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob and the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
hath spoken to us in his Holy Word. 

Both Karl Barth and Bultmann have 
turned to the Scriptures, and their fol- 
lowers are primarily concerned for the 
Word of God. Cullmann and those who 
might be called part of the present bib- 
lical realism movement see biblical his- 
tory and Christian theology as identical. 
In my humble opinion as students listen 
to Richard Niehbur . . ., Paul Minear, 
Dr. Piper . . ., Stauffer, Hoskyns and 
others thinking along these lines they 
will be concerned to know how to preach 
the Word of God. 

Preaching the Word of God is cer- 
tainly a different thing from what count- 
less students are being taught in preach- 
ing classes. First of all it is not taking 
a text that suggests something to you and 
going off on a skyrocket sermon of 
your own ideas. It is presenting to your 
people exactly what the passage means, 
which you, with the aid of dictionary 
and commentary and led by the Holy 
Spirit, believe it to be saying. It is ask- 
ing not what does this suggest, but what 
is the Word of God for us in this passage 
itself. Second, biblical preaching is pre- 
senting the subject from the point of 
view of the Bible. It is not bringing our 
philosophy to the Bible but listening to 
the Bible itself. Third, correct Bible 
preaching is to take a text and see how 
this text reflects the world of the Bible. 
To preach the Bible therefore, one must 
have a biblical theology. Fourth, biblical 
preaching is the preaching of Christ. The 
Bible tells us of God's great historic pur- 
pose which centers in Christ and 
focuses upon Christ. If the Gospel is 
preached by workmen that needeth not 
to be ashamed, the hungry sheep will 
look up and be fed the bread of life. 


There is hardly a seminary in New 
England today that does not have on 
the faculty strong spokesmen for the 
Gospel. The Good News of God in some 
measure is being presented. But hardly 
any of these seminaries are equipping 
students to preach the Word of God. 
The Bible is not being given its place. 
There will be no revival in Protestantism 
so long as students stand around in sem- 
inaries disappointed because they do not 
know how to proclaim that message, “To- 
day is this Scripture fulfilled in your 
ears.” 

First Church 
Sterling, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF A DILEMMA 


In spite of all I have read and shared 
and experienced in the healing ministry, 
I have a basic dilemma which remains 
unresolved. More important than physi- 
cal healing is spiritual healing; that is, 
the bringing of a person into a right rela- 
tionship with God through repentance 
for sins and faith in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 

An important principle, of course, is 
that of entire relinquishment of the sick 
one to God. Here, however, is the di- 
lemma. Prayers for and by the sick 
should be positive and expectant. Scrip- 
ture teaches this. Yet, some expect physi- 
cal healing and do not receive it. There 
must be subsequent disappointment. On 
the other hand, where sickness is of a 
very critical nature and the doctor can 
offer no medical remedy, I usually face 
frankly the implications of the situation 
with the sick one and his family. We 
come to the attitude where we so accept 
the principle of relinquishment that we 
are prepared either for restoration to life 
here or final healing in the life here- 
after. Here, however, the dilemma is 
again sharp. How can a person pray 
positively for physical healing with the 
mental reservation that the sick one may 
not be physically healed but alternatively 
taken home to be ‘with the Lord’? 

I am seeking an approach to the sick 
and to God which will be comprehensive. 
Thus I come to my main question. [Is 
there] . . . an outlook that combines all 
that is best in approach to God and in 
prayers for the sick, and at the same time 
avoids the dangers of disappointment and 
even disillusionment? 

First Baptist ALExANDER McCrag 
Kenora, Ont. 


GLADSOME SERVICE 


Maurice O. Man_er 


You have done and are doing an unparal- 
leled service. Mrs. Atice E. Hickman 
Monmouth, III. 









In event of full-scale war, American 
church life faces disruptions in at least 
two major respects: (1) Foreign mis- 
sions programs would likely be curtailed, 
and mass evacuations of missionaries 
could create a desperate need for funds. 
(2) Many congregations stand to lose 
pastors who become military chaplains. 

To aid church life in event of enemy 
attacks on U. S. soil, the government's 
Office of Civil Defense and Mobilization 
is promoting local preparedness programs 
through its Religious Affairs Service. 

A survey this month by CuristTIANITY 
Topay, however, indicated no broad 
plans exist to help stranded missionaries 
should hostilities break out. Here is what 
the survey reveals: 

Missionary problems arising from a 
wartime situation would be met indi- 

vidually, according 
SPECIAL to present policies 
REPORT 


of such agencies as 

the Division of For- 
eign Missions of the National Council 
of Churches, the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs, and 
the Evangelical Foreign Missions Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, EFMA execu- 
tive secretary, said, “In a local war we 
would strongly urge that missionaries 
move out of areas which are likely to be 
overrun.” 

Missionary efforts in a war zone would 
be curtailed to a point where workers 
would be of little value even if they 
did stay, he said. 

A nuclear, global war presents a differ- 
ent problem, according to the missions 
leader. “If the U. S. mainland is at- 
tacked,” he said, “there is no point in 
calling missionaries home. Their own 
fields probably would be safer places 
to stay.” 

He also suggested that “staying put” 
would be wise in any kind of war in 
areas where no fighting is in prospect. 
He recalled that during World War II 
many missionaries in Africa remained 
at their posts for the duration. 

Taylor remarked that missionaries are 
almost invariably courageous, often to 
the extent of risking their lives if they 
felt compelled to stay with their work. 
He said missionaries are “hard to move,” 
which presents problems for government 
agencies concerned about their welfare. 

Taylor cited public apathy on making 
ready for possible war. “We are psycho- 
logically unprepared for a global conflict,” 
he said. 

Any buildup of military manpower to 


meet aggression will be accompanied by 








Will War Imperil Christian World Missions? 


War could mean recall of Reserve chaplains such as Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, shown 
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with Mrs. Eisenhower at military chaplains’ convention (see story on page 28). 
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immediate demands for more chaplains, 
these to come from Reservist ranks and 
civilian pulpits. The following sums up 
opportunities in the military chaplaincy: 

Wholesale induction of ministers, cer- 
tain in an outbreak of full-scale war, 
would strike severe blows to American 
church life. Should there be a shortage 
of clergymen, congregations and denomi- 
national officials might tend to lower 
standards by which pastors are chosen. 

But build-up in military manpower also 
represents a new, enlarged field of service 
to clergymen who answer a call to the 
chaplaincy. Ideally, the chaplain can 
simultaneously be a preacher, missionary, 
counsellor, and teacher. In addition to 
conducting worship services, chaplains 
are expected to give personal advice, 
deliver “character guidance” lectures (to 
assemblies where attendance is manda- 
tory), and visit hospitals. Overseas as- 
signments often present opportunities to 
minister off the base among the civilian 
population as well. 

During World War II some 11,000 
men saw service as chaplains. This is 
the current picture, which compares ap- 
proximate totals of chaplains on full- 
time active duty and those in civilian 
reserves: 


AcTIVE RESERVE 
ArMyY 367 734 
Navy 506 304 
Am Force 1033 755 
Tora 1906 1793 





TODAY NEWS 


The number of chaplains in the U. S. 
armed forces is regulated according to 
denominational strength. Denominations 
can expect, generally, to have chaplain 
representation in proportion to their 
memberships. Peacetime chaplain quotas 
are limited, and applicants for active 
duty often encounter waiting lists. 

New chaplains are commissioned one 
grade higher than new officers in other 
branches. The services claim to give 
chaplains pay and benefits comparable 
to what clergymen earn in civilian life. 

Reserve chaplains lead normal civilian 
lives except that they attend regular mili- 
tary meetings and annual summer camps. 
Reserve status and part-time service can 
mean for a minister as much as $1,000 
added income annually. 


Chaplain Recruitment 


Applicants for active duty chaplaincy 
assignments in the armed forces of the 
United States must be in good standing 
with their denominations. Ordination 
and endorsement by a church body is 
essential. Also required of the applicant 
are three years of training in an approved 
theological school, plus 120 semester 
hours of undergraduate credit at a recog- 
nized college or university. 

Chaplain commissions normally are in 
the nature of Reserve appointments. Ap- 
plicants may request active duty or elect 
to remain on inactive duty. Reserve 
chaplains are not involuntarily called to 
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active duty unless mobilization needs so 
demand. Some Reservists subsequently 
are awarded “Regular” commissions. 

Some denominations submit chaplain 
applications directly to the services. Most, 
however, deal through agencies such as 
the General Commission on Chaplains 
and the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals’ Commission on Chaplains. 

Upon induction, the new chaplain is 
sent to an orientation school for some 
two months “to assist . . . in making the 
transition” to service life. 

Each service procures its own chap- 
In recent months, all have been 
emphasizing solicitation of inactive duty 
Reservists. Details of chaplaincy pro- 
grams are available from the Chief of 
Chaplains of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force, Washington 25, D. C. 


lains. 





‘Discriminatory’ Act 


The 34th annual convention of 
the Military Chaplains Association 
petitioned Congress to revise a law 
which is eliminating certain Army 
officers before they are eligible for 
paid retirement. 

Army chaplains bear the brunt 
of an amendment tacked on to the 
Reserve Officer Personnel Act of 
1954 by the 85th Congress. The 
amendment set up for Army off- 
cers a “basic age at 25,” which 
interpreted by service heads means 
that those below the grade of 
colonel who have not completed 
28 years of active and reserve 
duty by age 53 cannot be retained. 
No exception is made for chap- 
lains, whose training and experi- 
ence requirements make it virtually 
impossible for them to enter the 
service before they reach their late 
twenties. All officers raust have at 
least 20 years of service before they 
can retire with pay. 

A resolution of the convening 
chaplains charged that the amend- 
ment is “discriminatory” and that 
it constitutes an “unethical change 
in contract with all reserve ofh- 
cers.” The resolution said the ex- 
isting law would force more than 
150 Army chaplains from active 
duty by June, 1960, and many 
more from Reserve ranks. 

The “basic age at 25” amend- 
ment was said to be aimed at thin- 
ning out the large number of Army 
and lieutenant colonels 
given commissions during World 


War II. 


majors 
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CHAPLAINS PROBE MORAL DECAY 


U. S. military chaplains got an inten- 
sive briefing on the nation’s declining 
morals this month and promptly pointed 
accusing fingers at Playboy magazine and 
the government’s judicial branch. 

Protestant ministers, Catholic priests, 
and Jewish rabbis looked very much alike 
in military attire. They also thought 
very much alike at the 34th annual con- 
vention of the Military Chaplains Asso- 

ciation in Washing- 
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ton’s Sheraton-Park 
ASSEMBLAGES Hotel. Most of the 
287 registered dele- 
gates appeared to agree that American 
morality was deteriorating. After hearing 
speeches and panel discussions centering 
on the convention theme, “Moral Leader- 
ship for American Youth,” many seemed 
to be convinced that the hour had come 
for bold, new approaches. 

In a resolution, the chaplains cited 
Playboy and other publications “which 
appeal to the prurient interest” and 
“often openly advocate the overthrow of 
the basic morality upon which our nation 
and our Constitution were founded.” 
The resolution also took a swing at the 
“judicial branch of our government 
(which) has been, in many instances, 
unrealistic in its appraisal of the nature 
of these publications and fails to realize 
their incompatibility with the morality 
of this country.” 

A challenge from the floor precipitated 
the hottest debate of the convention. 
Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, minister of 
National Presbyterian Church who as a 
Reserve colonel has been president of the 
MCA, wielded the gavel during the 
10-minute exchange on the question: 
Should Playboy be singled out as pro- 
posed by a resolutions committee? One 
delegate asserted it would greatly 
strengthen the resolution to cite Playboy 
as a “flagrant example” of the type of 
periodicals to be condemned. Another 
argued that naming just one magazine 
would merely increase the demand for it. 
A minority cried “no” in the showdown 
voice vote, but Elson declared the resolu- 
tion passed unanimously and no objec- 
tions were raised. 

A spokesman for Playboy said “the 
resolution seems to us to be essentially 
libelous.” “We have been a victim of 
the stereotype of Playboy which has 
sprung up because of our many shabby 
imitators,” he added. “This is a cam- 
paign of intimidation and it has no legal 
basis. The real issue here is whether any 
private group—however well-meaning— 


has a right to dictate what other people 








may read.” In Playboy's attitudes toward 
sex, he said, there is “an essential rap- 
port” with “attitudes of young moderns 
everywhere.” 

The chaplains were pressed for time 
when they came to grips with Playboy. 
A few minutes after resolutions were 
passed, Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower ar- 
rived and was given a citation commend- 
ing her for “maintaining an exemplary 
Christian home.” 

Another highlight of the convention 
was the report of best-selling author 
Vance Packard (The Hidden Persuaders 
and The Status Seekers). Packard, who 
attends a Congregational church in Con- 
necticut, told the chaplains that adver- 
tising media and institutional education 
exert the greatest influences on American 
thinking and that both outweigh effects 
of clergy teachings. 

Manipulation of the public by adver 
tisers, Packard said, “raises questions of 
morality.” He stressed that he was not 
making a general indictment of advertis- 
ing, but that he was limiting his criticisms 
to the misuse of motivation research. 

He said he was apprehensive over the 
“deliberate encouragement of irrational 
behavior” in certain advertising. He 
cited, for example, (1) planned obsoles- 
cence of manufactured products, and 
(2) emphasis on impulse buying. 

According to Packard, changes in the 
American character are resulting from 
current commercial techniques. He said 
younger people especially are responding, 
becoming more passive and _pleasure- 
minded. Commercial interests, he added, 
are establishing a mood of “living it up.” 

For the coming year, the convening 
chaplains elected an Episcopal priest as 
their new president. The office went to 
Dr. C. Leslie Glenn, now doing research 
in human relations at the University of 
Michigan. He is a former rector of 
Washington’s “Church of the Presi- 
dents,” St. John’s on Lafayette Square, 
and holds the rank of captain in the 
Navy chaplaincy reserve. 

The Military Chaplains Association 
has a membership of some 1500. Active 
duty chaplains are given time off to at- 
tend the convention. Reservists who 
register are granted retirement points. 

The convention had a grim sequel. A 
noon luncheon proved to be the occasion 
of the last public address of Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Donald A. Quarles. 
The former Secretary of the Air Force 
appeared to be in good health and spirits 
when he spoke to the convention. Three 
days later he was found dead. 
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Xenia, Western Merge 


Consolidation of Pittsburgh-Xenia and 
Western Theological seminaries now 
seems assured, giving Pittsburgh an in- 
stitution second in size only to Princeton 
among the seminaries of the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

The boards of both seminaries met 
jointly May 8 to hear Dr. Hermann N. 
Morse, retiring general secretary of the 
Board of National Missions, give the 
Survey Committee recommendation of 
consolidation after a year-long study. 
Also on the committee were Dr. Wilson 
Compton, former president of the State 
College of Washington, and Dean Liston 
Pope of Yale Divinity School. Accept- 
ance of the Survey Committee’s recom- 
mendation was to be reported May 19 to 
the Committee on Consolidations at the 
pre-General Assembly meeting in In- 
dianapolis, and approval was expected. 

For months apprehension over consoli- 
dation centered in Pittsburgh-Xenia, only 
seminary of the former United Presby- 
terian Church of North America. Since 
denominational union with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., many ob- 
servers wondered about the institution’s 
future in a city in which Western already 
existed as a Presbyterian seminary. Two 
schools in one city made a plausible case 
for merger. Western was also under 
pressure to move from its North Side site 
because of urban redevelopment in that 
area. Pittsburgh-Xenia’s spacious 10- 
acre property with new buildings at its 
East Liberty location has room for ex- 
pansion. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia’s merger anxieties 
were largely theological. Joint faculty 
meetings in recent months revealed some 
marked doctrinal differences. The ma- 
jority of the faculty at Pittsburgh-Xenia 
is committed to a conservative profes- 
sional position, and these faculty mem- 
bers did not welcome a consolidation 
which would equate their position with 
a more liberal view. It was widely 
known that Dr. Addison H. Leitch, 
president of Pittsburgh-Xenia, did not in 
general favor consolidation, although he 
was willing to cooperate in an originally 
proposed theological foundation consist- 
ing of several schools and preserving the 
identity and continuity of Pittsburgh- 
Xenia for bachelor of divinity training. 
He was prepared to concede graduate 
instruction to the Western faculty. So 
far, no public announcement of separate 
schools of instruction has been made. 

Opposition to merger also developed 
among Pittsburgh-Xenia students. Of the 
180 students working toward the B.D. 





degree, 139 are of the United Presby- 
terian Church denomination; 90 of these 
signed a petition against merger. 

Pittsburgh-Xenia’s board voted 22 to 
10 for merger at the end of a meeting 
marked by prayer, fairness and courteous 
restraint but heav ily charged with emo- 
tion. Board members were conscious of 
potential reaction among former United 
Presbyterians, who for sentimental or 
theological reasons will be deeply disap- 
pointed that the only seminary from the 
United Presbyterian side in the church 
merger of a year ago will now lose its 
particular identity. 

On the other hand, merger news 
brought rejoicing at Western. Dr. Clif- 
ford E. Barbour, president, vigorously 
favored one theological institution in 
Pittsburgh. He and his faculty and stu- 
dents will soon move to an attractive new 
campus. Western’s board voted unani- 
mously for the merger, reflecting satis- 
faction with the prospect of a larger and 
stronger institution whose theologically 
inclusivist character will represent the 
pronounced denominational trend of 25 
years. This trend was firmly established 
by the excommunication from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. of Dr. J. 
Gresham Machen and others in 1936. 

Of considerable interest remained the 
question of the choice of a president for 
the merged seminary—a choice that now 
will demand a delicate balancing of de- 
nominational feelings and tensions. 


A New High 


A total of $261,686.72 was raised for 
missions at closing sessions May 3 of the 
20th annual Missionary Conference at 
Boston’s Park Street (Congregational) 
Church. The funds will support the 
church’s 120 missionaries in 50 coun- 
tries and will be distributed among a 
number of denominational mission 
boards, large and small, and interdenom- 
inational agencies. 

The figure was $6,437 greater than 
the amount reached in last year’s drive. 
Subscriptions have increased steadily 
since the present series of missionary 
conferences began in 1940. That year 
the church gave $21,000 to missions. 
The 20-year total exceeds $2,900,000. 

The 10-day conference, a highlight of 
the church’s 150th anniversary observ- 
ance, broke all previous attendance rec- 
ords. On the program were some 50 
missionaries. Morning, afternoon, and 
evening services were held daily. 

Park Street Church’s missionary pro- 
gram is believed to be the largest of any 
one congregation in the United States. 
On the North American continent its 





scope is exceeded only by the Peoples 
Church of Toronto, whose pastor, Dr. 
Oswald J. Smith, led the first of the 
present series of missionary conferences 
at Park Street in 1940. Smith’s church 
was to wind up its own missionary con- 
ference this month (for a report, see the 
next issue of CHRISTIANITY Topay). 


International Ethics 

Liquor advertising which finds its way 
north of the border was the topic of 
a conversation between American and 
Canadian churchmen and brewery off- 
cials at Buffalo, New York, last month. 

Representatives to the meeting agreed 
that a code of “international ethics” 
should be adopted. Their prime concern 
was U. S. television and radio adver- 
tising which is beamed to Canada, 
where liquor advertising is prohibited. 
Liquor advertising in American maga- 





Worth Quoting 


Anent recent talk of Protestant- 
Roman Catholic rapprochement, 
the 1959 Southern Presbyterian 
General Assembly reissued a 1946 
pastoral letter on the close Protes- 
tant-Roman Catholic relationship 
involved in marriage. Excerpts: 
“Increasingly evident is the unwis- 
dom of the marriage between Pres- 
byterians and Roman Catholics. 

.. If a priest of the Roman 
Catholic church performs the cere- 
mony, the Presbyterian party to 
the marriage is required to promise 
to do nothing to change the faith 
of the Roman Catholic party; al- 
though the Roman Catholic is ex- 
pected by his church to win the 
Presbyterian. Also the Presbyterian 
is required to sign away the unborn 
children to an ecclesiastical organi- 
zation that will forever forbid them 
to worship with their parent in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

“We call upon our members to 
stand uncompromisingly in this 
matter, to resist resolutely this un- 
fair demand and refuse to make 
such a promise. . In view of 
these facts, the General Assembly 
counsels Presbyterians to refrain 
from marriage with Roman Catho- 
lics as long as the demands and 
rulings of that church remain un- 
changed. . . . The Roman Catholic 
attitude with reference to mixed 
marriages makes it impossible for 
a wholesome family religious life 
to exist.” 
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zines which circulate in Canada is an- 
other problem. 

The Buffalo meeting recognized that 
legal control of across-the-border liquor 
advertising could probably never be 
achieved. Its 60 participants issued a 
statement in which they said that “ethi- 
cal standards must be formulated and 
observed.” They recommended further 
discussion between the Canadian Coun- 
cil of Churches and the National 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. 

The meeting was sponsored jointly by 
the Canadian Council of Churches and 
New York State Council of Churches. 
Among church leaders attending were 
the Rev. George Dorey, president of the 
Canadian Council; the Rev. Kenneth A. 
Roadarmel, general secretary of the New 
York Council, and the Rev. Cameron P. 
Hall, secretary of the NCC’s Department 
of the Church and Economic Life. 


Federal Parochial Aid? 


A resolution that virtually calls for 
federal funds for Roman Catholic paro- 
chial schools was adopted by leaders of 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation meeting last month in Atlantic 
City. They urged “that any federal aid 
be distributed equitably within the limi- 
tations of the Federal Constitution so 
that it may serve the needs of all the 
youth of our country.” 


A Call for Quakers 

The 279th Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of Friends last month called for a 
national conference of Quakers to discuss 
criminology—particularly capital punish- 
ment and juvenile delinquency. 

The “Yearly Meeting,” which repre- 
sents some 100 “Monthly Meetings” in 
two states, is historically opposed to cap- 
ital punishment. The Quakers’ concern 
revolves on such matters as developing 
job opportunities for released offenders 
and promoting legislation for rehabilita- 
tion programs. 


Mormon Converts 


The largest of the Mormon bodies 
claims to have picked up 33,330 con- 
verts last year. Membership in the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints passed the million-and-a-half mark 
during 1958, according to statistics re- 
leased at the church’s 129th General 
Conference. 

Among delegates at last month’s three- 
day meeting in the Mormon Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City: Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture and a member of 
the church’s Council of the Twelve 
Apostles. 
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PROTESTANT 


@ JB, a verse play which puts the 
story of Job into a modern setting, is 
the 1959 winner of the Pulitzer prize 
for drama. The play by Archibald 
MacLeish has been running on Broad- 
way since December 11. 


@ The U. S. Supreme Court ruled 
this month that a municipality, by en- 
forcement of a zoning ordinance, can 
prohibit erection of a church building. 


@ The first U. S. transatlantic flag- 
ship to pass eastward through the St. 
Lawrence Seaway included a cargo of 
more than 4 million pounds of sup- 
plies from Lutheran World Relief . . . 
Seamen aboard the Prins Johan Wil- 
lem Friso, first ocean ship to dock in 
Chicago by way of the new seaway, 
were given copies of the Scriptures on 


behalf of the Chicago Bible Society. 


@ St. Paul, Minnesota, now has six 
accredited church-telated colleges. Lat- 
est to be officially recognized by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools were Bethel 
College, a four-year liberal arts col- 
lege operated by the Baptist General 
Conference, and Concordia Junior 
College, operated by the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod. 


@ Salvador Dali, Spanish surrealist 
painter, says he would like to design 
a church dedicated to the success of 
the Ecumenical Council to be called 


by Pope John XXIII. 


@ The world’s largest statue to Christ 
was unveiled May 17 on the banks of 
the Tagus River near Lisbon, Portu- 
gal. The 92-foot white stone statue 
stands on a four-pillared pedestal that 
rises more than 250 feet. Roman 
Catholics sponsored construction at a 


cost of some $500,000. 


@ The United Church of Canada is 
planning French translations for por- 
tions of its Book on Common Order. 


@ Members of the Evangelical United 
Brethren Church and the Evangelical 
Congregational Church formed a pil- 
grimage to the grave of Jacob Albright, 
founder of the U. S. Evangelical 
movement, on the 200th anniversary 
of his birth. Albright was buried near 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


PANORAMA 
@ Westminster Abbey begins partici- 


pation this summer in an annual 
clergy exchange program between 
councils of churches in the United 
States and Britain. The Rev. Charles 
R. Stires, rector of Trinity Episcopal 
Church in Syracuse, New York, will 
be first visiting preacher at West- 
minster. 


@ Lutherans in the world now total 
71,135,068, about one-third of Prot- 
estantism, according to the Lutheran 
World Federation. 


@ A service in Amsterdam marked 
the founding there of the world’s first 
Baptist church 350 years ago. Baptist 
leaders from many lands attended. 


@ Some 8,000,000 U. S. youngsters 
and nearly 100,000 Canadian children 
will attend vacation church schools, 
day camps, and work-and-play assem- 
blies this summer, according to an 
agency of the National Council of 


Churches. 


@ The National Council of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, rejecting a 
bid to establish its headquarters in the 
Interchurch Center in New York, will 
look elsewhere to locate its offices. 
“We do not feel that ecumenicity is 
necessarily or even wisely based on 
cohabitation,” said Bishop Frederick 
J]. Warnecke. 


@ The Convocations of Canterbury 
and York will consider at fall sessions 
a proposal to embody in Church of 
England canons a clause ensuring the 
secrecy of confessions made to priests. 


@ March and April evangelism cam- 
paigns resulted in 143,327 baptisms 
within the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, according to the department of 
evangelism of the denomination’s 
Home Mission Board. A spokesman 
said Southern Baptists have never had 
so many baptisms in such a limited 
period. The campaigns were part of 
the five-year Baptist Jubilee Advance. 


@ Dr. Oswald J. Smith, founder of 
the Peoples Church in Toronto, will 
conduct an evangelistic series in 
Europe next month. He plans an 18- 
day meeting in Helsinki and five-day 
campaigns in Stockholm and London. 
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Evangelistic Epoch 


Billy Graham, whose crowds have no 
parallel in religious history, saw his 
own record broken May 10 when some 
150,000 braved chilly winds and rain to 





attend the evange- 

CONTINENT _list’s closing rally in 
OF AUSTRALIA Sydney, Australia. 
Graham spoke be- 
fore 80,000 in the Sydney Showground 
while another 70,000 listened in an ad- 
joining cricket ground. His previous 
attendance record, 143,750, was set at 
Melbourne. 

The Sunday afternoon finale saw 
5,683 step forward to bring to 56,840 
the number of persons who made de- 
cisions for Christ in 26 Sydney meetings. 

Graham said at the close of the Sydney 
crusade that his ailing left eye felt “bet- 
ter than it has for months.” He said 
that his vision was “almost normal.” 

Meetings in Adelaide, Perth, and 
Brisbane were being held with the aid of 
Graham’s associate evangelists. Graham 
himself was to speak at closing rallies at 
each of the cities. His last scheduled 
public meeting in Australia was set for 
May 31, in Brisbane. 

Hoping for a summer's rest, Graham 
has kept his engagements for the coming 
weeks to a minimum. His next extended 
crusade is scheduled for Indianapolis, 
beginning October 6. 

Following is an appraisal of Graham's 
Australasia crusade by Dr. Sherwood E. 
Wirt, California Presbyterian minister 
who witnessed the meetings: 

As their epoch-making Australasia cru- 
sade neared its climax this month with 
meetings in Adelaide, Perth and Bris- 
bane, members of the Billy Graham team 
devoted Saturday morning sessions to 
pondering and praying over concerns 
fraught with spiritual significance for the 
lands “down under.” 

To be specific, evangelicals in 1954, 
at the close of the Harringay crusade, 
thought Great Britain was on the verge 
of the major “break-through” of the Holy 
Spirit. That hour has passed, and doors 
which seemed open, appear to have 
closed. Now God is presenting a fresh 
opportunity. Australia and New Zea- 
land, after meetings which have seen 
nearly every Graham crusade record 
broken, share a spiritual mood unparal- 
leled in the history of the antipodes. 

There is scarcely a church in either 


commonwealth that has not felt the 





direct or indirect impact of the crusade. 
There is hardly a village that has not 
sensed the throb of new life in the 
midst. If the history of the Christian 


Church in the Southern Hemisphere is 
ever written, it will certainly characterize 
A.D. 1959 as the year of revival. 

Melbourne was amazing; Tasmania 
was heartwarming; New Zealand’s “feast 
of a week” was a miracle of grace; and 
yet somehow what happened in and out 
of the Showground at Sydney surpassed 
them all! During the final two weeks 
land relay lines, carrying the direct tele- 
phonic message from the rostrum, pene- 
trated far into the “bush country,” 
bringing the message into 300 communi- 
ties of New South Wales and beyond. 
In halls where platforms were empty 
save for a sound box, Australians gath- 
ered by hundreds of thousands to hear 
the Gospel flanked by pastors and coun- 
selors. Showground crowds were tremen- 
dous. In two weeks Sydney had more 
decisions and inquiries than San Fran- 
cisco had in seven. A crowded chartered 
train arrived from Melbourne and Billy 
appealed to the throng for housing. It 
was estimated that the number of per- 
sons attending actual crusade meetings 
in Australia alone would surpass two 
million. 

In New Zealand, with the addition 
of land-line listeners (as in Dunedin, 
where the town hall was packed for all 
six nights), it was believed that one- 
fourth of the entire dominion population 
heard the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ through Mr. Graham and his asso- 
ciate evangelists, Grady Wilson, Leighton 
Ford and Joseph Blinco. (Cultural note: 
there is no television yet in New Zea- 
land.) In one small city, Matamata, 
after a relay line meeting, the ministerial 
association was specially convened and 
the pastors unanimously agreed to issue 
a public Gospel invitation from their 
pulpits on the following Lord’s Day. 





Graham to Moscow? 


Billy Graham may hold a three- 
day evangelistic series in the First 
Baptist Church of Moscow, accord- 
ing to reports from the Russian 
capital. 

Graham’s Moscow visit presum- 
ably would come in June, when he 
is returning from his Australasia 
crusade via Europe. However, as 
of the close of his Sydney crusade, 
the evangelist had not commented 
on the Moscow report. 

Graham also is reported to have 
an invitation from the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to visit Lambeth 
Palace while en route back to the 
United States. 

















Yet to the subjects of the Queen in 
Australasia the most remarkable feature 
of the crusade was not the strong preach- 
ing of the evangelist, or the thrilling 
stories of conversions and altered lives 
that filtered up through the counseling 
and follow-up departments; or the masses 
that swarmed over the great rugby and 
cricket parks and choked the aisles at 
the invitation. Australians were aware 
that these phenomena had attended other 
Graham meetings elsewhere in the world. 
What really amazed the folk “down 
under” was the way they began treating 
each other. 

Call the fourteen visiting Americans 
what you will (Mr. Blinco is a Britisher, 
but is moving this summer to Oklahoma 
City), they had the church people of 
Australia and New Zealand working and 
talking together and recognizing each 
other as they had never done before. 
After Billy Graham had addressed the 
pastors of Sydney, Alan Walker, noted 
leader of world Methodism, rose deeply 
moved to say, “I see now that the unity 
we have sought so long in committees, 
and seen so little of, comes only when 
we are actively seeking to fulfil our com- 
mon task in the carrying out of the Great 
Commission.” So it was that Anglicans, 
Presbyterians, Plymouth Brethren, Disci- 
ples of Christ, Congregationalists, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Pentecostals and the 
Salvation Army suddenly “discovered” 
each other in a new and significant way. 

To be sure, there was foot-dragging in 
all these groups, but they made an im- 
pressive Christian front as they labored 
on bus assignments, handed out memos, 
counseled inquirers, prayed, took notes, 
sang, set up chairs and drank endless 
cups of “tay” together for the glory of 
God and the triumph of his grace. One 
noted author and ecclesiastic, a bishop 
of the Church of England, politely re- 
fused to sit on the platform and chose 
instead the anonymity of the follow-up 
room, where he helped 50 to 75 volun- 
teer typists crank out decision card re- 
ferrals to be posted to ministers before 
dawn. 

One Presbyterian minister in Sydney 
found himself with 300 such cards after 
only two weeks of meetings, threw up his 
hands and invited them all to tea in his 
church. Another pastor, who told the 
press, “I don’t agree with Billy Graham,” 
nevertheless found himself reading the 
Scripture at the Showground and open- 
ing his pulpit to a member of the team— 
who responded by giving an invitation to 
Jesus Christ. Dr. Stuart Barton Babbage, 
dean of Melbourne Cathedral of St. Paul, 
on the first Sunday evening after the 
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crusade invited those who would like to 
make a commitment to Jesus Christ to 
remain after the service. Three hundred 
stayed! 

Australia’s moral problems were re- 
flected in odd ways. One lady who used 
to stable her horses under the stands in 
Sydney Showground now found herself 
in the same stable—taking instruction in 
the Christian life from Mr. Blinco. An- 
other lady who had gone forward to 
receive Christ announced, “I feel as if 
[ had just won the lottery!” 

As usual, back of the great surge of 
love and light and tears and joy was the 
careful preparation and organization of 
dedicated men. The chief architect of 
the Australasia crusade, humanly speak- 
ing, was the Rev. Jerry Beavan, who 
spent 18 months on the site. Visitation 
evangelism follow-up was directed by the 
Rev. Leslie Green, an American Disciples 
minister who took a leave of absence 
from his church in Chatswood, a suburb 
of Sydney. Graham himself went to 
\ustralia against the advice of doctors, 
but has promised to listen to them this 
summer as he takes a three-month rest 
without major responsibilities. 

Meanwhile Australia and New Zea- 
land churchmen were urging other mem- 
bers of the Graham team to remain 
behind or to return soon, to help them 
deal with the tremendous question, 
“What next in Australasia?” 


A Coordinated Brief 


Representatives of more than 40 or- 
ganizations, including major Protestant 
denominations in Canada, presented a 


brief to Prime Min- 
DOMINION ister John Diefen- 
OF CANADA 


baker last month 

urging a constitu- 
tional amendment to guarantee freedom 
of religion. The brief recommends a 
freedom of religion clause in Diefen- 
baker’s proposed bill of rights. 

The brief suggested that this clause 
be included in the bill of rights: “Every 
one has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right in- 
cludes freedom to maintain or to change 
his religion or belief and freedom either 
alone or in community with others and 
in public or private, to manifest his re- 
ligion or belief in worship, teaching, 
practice and observance, all without co- 
ercion in any way.” 

The prime minister, however, said that 
certain rights of provinces preclude a 
constitutional amendment on freedom of 
religion at this time. He indicated that 
a statute could be enacted to the same 
effect. 
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A Leading Issue 


German churchmen are sharply di- 
vided on the question of whether their 
country should utilize atomic armament 


in the event of war. 
CONTINENT Dr. Martin Nie- 
OF EUROPE 


moeller, president 

of the Evangelical 
Church of Hesse and Nassau, upholds 
an even more pacifistic question: Shall 
the state employ force of any kind to 
defend itself? 

The showdown came last month in 
the synod of Niemoeller’s church. After 
heated debate in which the president 
raised unsuccessful objections, the synod 
upheld the right of a state to employ 
force in the protection of justice and 
peace in a “Clarifying Message to Sol- 
diers.” 








The church’s primary mission, the 
message stated, is “to preach the Gospel 
of the free grace of God.” 

The message said that while helpful 
understanding on the part of the church 


includes protection of those refusing 
armed service on conscientious grounds, 
“the church, at the same time, has a 
responsibility to render pastoral care to 
politicians and soldiers who are forced 
by their conscience to take upon them- 
selves, according to human insights and 
ability, the gravest decisions for the sake 
of preserving peace.” 

Some weeks ago, Defense Minister 
Franz-Josef Strauss instituted legal action 
against Niemoeller for allegedly insulting 
the West German army. The churchman 
was charged with making derogatory re- 
marks at a pacifist rally. 


Nero’s Gardens 


Archeologists in Rome claim to have 
found the site of Emperor Nero’s gardens 
where Christians were massacred in the 
first century. Ancient walls, stairways, 
and mosaics found in excavations be- 
tween the River Tiber and the Vatican 
are said to constitute the remains of 
Nero’s infamous pleasure grounds where 
Christians were burned to death. 





Deaths: Dr. Yngve T. Brilioth, 67, 
former Archbishop of Uppsala and 
Primate of the Lutheran Church of 
Sweden, in Uppsala, Sweden 
Archdeacon Donald Reginald Weston 
of the Anglican Church in Northern 
Rhodesia, in an automobile accident 
near Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia . . . 
Dr. George B. Connell, 54, president 
of the Southern Baptists’ Mercer Uni- 
versity, in Macon, Georgia . . . Albert 
Crews, 51, director of program promo- 
tion and station relations for the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of 
the National Council of Churches, at 
Port Washington, New York . . . Dr. 
Henry R. Boyes, 69, medical mission- 
ary of the United Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A., in Detroit. . . 
Dr. John Bunyan Smith, 85, for 25 
years pastor of the Baptist White 
Temple of San Diego, California. 


Elections: As Bishop of the Evan- 
gelical Augsburg (Lutheran) Church 
in Poland, Dr. A. Wantula . . . as 
president of the Hungarian Ecumeni- 
cal council, Dr. Tibor Bartha .. . as 
president of the General Convent, 
highest governing body of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church, Bishop Ele- 
mer Gyory . . . aS executive secretary- 
treasurer of the Historical Commis- 
sion of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion, Davis Collier Woolley. 





PEOPLE: WORDS AND EVENTS 


Appointments: As cadet chaplain 
at the U. S. Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, Dr. Theodore C. 
Speers, minister of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City . . . 
as president of Seattle Pacific College, 
Dr. C. Dorr Demaray . . . as president 
of Texas Lutheran College, Dr. Mar- 
cus C. Rieke . . . as academic dean 
and professor of psychology of re- 
ligion at Scarritt College, Dr. John W. 
Johannaber . . . as associate professor 
of Old Testament at Gordon Divinity 
School, Dr. Charles F. Pfeiffer . . . as 
associate professor of Christian educa- 
tion at Wesley Theological Seminary, 
Dr. Mary Alice Douty . . . as asso- 
ciate director of the National Council 
of Churches’ Office of Finance, Her- 
bert T. Miller . . . as general secre- 
tary of the Congregational Christian 
Churches’ Board of Home Missions, 
Dr. William Kincaid Newman . . . as 
chief executive assistant to the pre- 
siding bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Warren H. Turner, Jr. 


Retirement: As editor of the 
weekly Biblical Recorder, Dr. L. L. 
Carpenter, effective December 31. 


Coronation: As Patriarch of the 
Coptic Church under his chosen name 
of Kryollos VI, the former Archpriest 
Mina Albaramoussi Elmetwahad. 
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Bible Book of the Month 


JUDE 


Tue Epist_e oF June, apart from the 
mode of its opening, resembles an ur- 
gently penned tract rather than an ordi- 
nary letter. It does not appear to have 
been directed to any particular group of 
Christians; it is addressed without closer 
qualification “to them that are called, be- 
loved in God the Father, and kept for 
Jesus Christ” (v. 2). It thus seems to 
have been intended for Christians every- 
where, since it dealt with situation 
which was not confined to any single 
locality. Therefore it is rightly listed as 
one of the “general” or “catholic” epistles 
of the New Testament. 


THE AUTHOR 


The author of the little tract identifies 
himself as “Jude (Judas), a servant of 
Jesus Christ, and brother of James” Cv. 


1). In the early Church—at any rate 


after the marty rdom of James the son of 
(Acts 12:2)—there 
James who could be re- 
ferred to in this absolute way without the 
need of further specification; that was 


Zebedee in A.D. 44 


was only one 


James of Jerusalem, 
brother” 


“James the Lord’s 
as Paul calls him in Galatians 
1:19; “James the Just” as his contem- 
poraries called him because of his ex- 
emplary piety. If the writer of this docu- 
ment was the brother of this James—and 
there is nothing that forbids the identi- 
fication—then he was in all probability 
the Judas who is enumerated among the 
brothers of Jesus in Matthew 13:55 
and Mark 6:3. He is to be distinguished 
from the apostle Judas (the “Judas not 
of John 14:22), because it is 
evident from John 7:5 that the brothers 
of Jesus did not believe in him before 
his crucifixion, although they do appear 
among his followers on the morrow of 
his resurrection and ascension (Acts 
1:14). But, like his brother James, Jude 
does not claim any authority by virtue 
of his natural relationship with the Sav- 
iour; he is but “a servant of Jesus Christ” 
(cf. Jas. 1:1). 

The second century Christian traveler 
and narrator Hegesippus tells a story 
about two grandsons of Jude, which has 
been preserved for us by the fourth cen- 
tury writer Eusebius in the second book 
of his Ecclesiastical History. Some ill- 
disposed persons reported to the Roman 
Emperor Domitian (A.D. 81-96) that 
these two men belonged to the royal 
house of David, and were therefore po- 
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tential rivals for the imperial authority 
in Judea, being in fact closely related to 
one who had been executed as a messia- 
nic claimant in Jerusalem two genera- 
tions previously. Domitian was naturally 
suspicious, and moreover his attitude to 
the Jews was markedly unfriendly. It 
might therefore have gone hard with 
Jude’s two grandsons; but when the em- 
peror summoned them to his presence, 
and discovered that they were poor peas- 
ants with no royal pretensions, and that 
the Kingdom in which they were interest- 
ed was not of this world, he dismissed 
them as being unworthy of his concern. 
They lived on into the second century. 


THE DATE 


The date of this epistle cannot be fixed 
with certainty. But if we are — 
in our conclusions about the author, 
must belong to the first century A.D.— 
possibly to the second half of that cen- 
tury, after the fall of Jerusalem in the 
year 70. It is included in the Roman 
list of New Testament books called the 
“Muratorian Canon,” which belongs to 
the closing years of the second century. 
About the same time it is quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian 
of Carthage; but there are probable allu- 
sions to it much earlier in the second 
century, in the Syrian document called 
The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
and in the allegorical work called The 
Shepherd, written by a Roman Christian 
named Hermas. Although there was 
some dispute in the third and fourth cen- 
turies whether it should be included 
among the canonical writings or not, we 
may well be glad that its place among 
them was at last securely established, 
for (as Origen puts it) “while it con- 
sists of but a few verses, yet it is full of 
mighty words of heavenly grace.” 


THE OCCASION 


This was not the treatise with which 
Jude intended his name to be associated. 
He tells his readers that, when he had 
it in mind to write to them on the sub- 
ject of “our common salvation” Cv. 3), he 
found himself constrained to take up a 
more controversial line in vigorous de- 
fence of the true faith. We need not 
doubt that this constraint which came 
suddenly upon him was the constraint of 
the Spirit by whose inspiration he wrote 
the short treaties bearing his name. 


The early Church was seriously trou- 
bled by a fashionable way of thinking 
and teaching which we know as Gnosti- 
cism. The Gnostics, who propagated it, 
took this name because they believed 
themselves to be in possession of the true 
gnosis, or knowledge. The faith and prac- 
tice of ordinary Christians might be good 
enough for the rank and file, but for the 
spiritual elite there were deeper mys- 
teries to penetrate. The full flowering 
of Gnosticism belongs to the second cen- 
tury, but incipient forms of it can be 
traced in the first century and are rebut- 
ted by such New Testament writers as 
Paul, John, and Jude. 

Gnosticism viewed the material order 
as being either unreal or inherently evil. 
This view undermined the biblical doc- 
trine of creation, for obviously something 
unreal or inherently evil could not have 
been created by God. It also undermined 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, for the 
Eternal Word of God could not have 
taken to himself a real body according to 
Gnostic principles; Gnostics therefore 
could not avoid “denying our only Mas- 
ter and Lord, Jesus Christ” (v. 4)— deny- 
ing him, that is to say, in the sense in 
which he is presented in the true Gospel. 

The ethical consequences of this false 
conception revealed themselves in one or 
the other of two opposite ways. Many 
Gnostics thought that spirituality was 
best attained by subjecting the body to 
a severe ascetic discipline, imposing pro- 
hibitions on it like the “Handle not, nor 
taste, nor touch” of the Colossian errorists 
(Col. 2:21). Others argued that, since 
everything material is transient and 
worthless, the body, which belongs to the 
material order, is morally neutral; its de- 
sires might therefore be indulged at will 
without doing any harm to the life of 
the spirit. Some of these may have tried 
to find support for this position in Paul’s 
teaching about Christian liberty, misin- 
terpreting that liberty as licence and us- 
ing it “for an occasion to the flesh” (cf. 
Gal. 5:13). Jude charges them plainly 
with “turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness” (v. 4). 

ANALYSIS AND ARGUMENT 

The epistle may be divided into five 
parts: (1) Salutation (vv. 2); (2) 
Jude’s purpose in writing (vv. 3, 4); (3) 
False teachers denounced and their doom 
foretold (vv. 5-16); (4) Exhortation to 
Christians (vv. 17-23); (5) Doxology 
Cvv. 24, 25). 

False teaching compels us to expose 
such for what it is; it is not enough to 
set the truth alongside the false in the 
expectation that everyone will recognize 
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which is which. The refutation of error 
is an essential correlative to the defence 
of the faith “once for all delivered unto 
the saints” (v. 3). Incidentally, this 
“once for all” character of the Christian 
faith must be reckoned with as a stum- 
blingblock to secular wisdom, although it 
is a foundation rock to those who take 
their stand upon it. This is the very 
feature that marks Christianity off from 
ethnic religions; it is firmly anchored in 
history at the point where God became 
man for man’s salvation and suffered for 
us under Pontius Pilate. God has, in- 
deed, fresh light to burst forth continu- 
ally from his Word; but that Word has 
already been uttered in Christ and re- 
corded in Holy Writ. 

The doom of the false teachers, says 
Jude, has been pronounced of old. And 
God’s judgment, though slow, is sure, 
and once carried out, abides for ever. 
This, he says, is shown by the examples 
of the disobedient Israelites whose car- 
cases fell in the wilderness, of the inhabi- 
tants of the cities of the plain who were 
overwhelmed by fire and brimstone, and 
of the rebellious angels who are reserved 
for final judgment (vv. 5-7). 

These people set constituted authority 
at defiance, whereas the archangel Mi- 
chael would not use insulting language 
to the devil himself (vv. 8-10). The 
reference to Michael’s dispute with the 
devil has given rise to much speculation; 
according to Clement and Origen, the 
incident was related in The Assumption 
of Moses (but it does not appear in the 
part of this work which has survived to 
our day). With the words of Michael’s 
rebuke we may compare Zechariah 3:2 
where Satan is so addressed by Jehovah 
himself, “And Jehovah said unto Satan, 
Jehovah rebuke thee, O Satan; yea, Je- 
hovah that hath chosen Jerusalem rebuke 
thee: is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire?” 

The examples of Cain, Balaam, and 
Korah also point the lesson of doom 
when the sin and judgment of these Old 
Testament characters is recalled (v. 11). 

When the false teachers mingle with 
Christians (vv. 12, 13), they introduce 
trouble and disgrace into the very love 
feasts of the Church; they are shepherds 
who feed themselves instead of the flock 
of God, “blind mouths” in Milton’s tell- 
ing phrase; they are clouds which hide 
the sun but send no refreshing rain; 
they are trees which produce only Dead 
Sea fruit; they are ineffectual as roaring 
waves whose rage expends itself in froth 
and foam; they are stars wandering out 
of their orbits into everlasting night. The 
judgment which awaits them at the com- 

























































ing of the Lord was foretold even in 


antediluvian days by Enoch; the words of | b 


verses 14 and 15 can still be read in the 
first chapter of the Book of Enoch. That 
the Lord at his coming will be attended 
by holy myriads is taught elsewhere in 
both Testaments (cf. Zech. 14:5; Matt. 
25:31; Il Thess. 1:7). 

True believers, however, need not be 
alarmed at the activity of such people 
whose rise and fall was foretold by the 
apostles. Let them safeguard themselves 
by being built up in the faith, by pray- 
ing in the Spirit, by keeping themselves 
in the divine love, and by looking for- 
ward to the final manifestation of mercy 
and life at Christ’s appearing (vv. 17- 
21). While they must abhor and avoid 
the false teachers, they should pity and 
rescue those who are misled by them 
(vv. 22, 23). 

The treatise ends with an ascription 
of praise through Christ to God as the 
One “that is able to guard you from 
stumbling, and to set you before the 
presence of his glory without blemish 
in exceeding joy, to the only God our 
Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
be glory, majesty, dominion and power, 
before all time, and now, and forever- 
more”—a fitting description in view of 
the subject with which Jude has been 
dealing. 


LITERATURE 


The best commentary is that by Joseph 
B. Mayor, The Epistle of Jude and the 
Second Epistle of Peter (Macmillan, 
1907). Because of its close relationship 
with II Peter, Jude is often treated along 
with it in commentaries, and frequently 
along with the other general epistles. 
Mayor's commentary is on the Greek 


St. Jude, by Charles Bigg, in the Inter- 
national Critical Commentary (Edin- 
burgh, 1902). In the Moffatt New Tes- 
tament Commentary (on the English 
text), Jude is treated in the volume, The 
General Epistles, by James Moffatt him- 
self (London, 1928). The massive Ex- 
position of the Epistle of Jude by the 
seventeenth century Puritan Thomas 
Manton was reprinted last year by The 
Banner of Truth Trust, London; the 
patient reader will find it a mine of spir- 
itual wealth. The volume on the epistles 
of Peter and Jude in the New Interna- 
tional Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment is being prepared by Professor John 
H. Skilton of Westminster Theological 
Seminary. F. F. Bruce 
Professor of Biblical History 

and Literature 

University of Shefheld, England 
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Summer, the season of planting and 
harvest, a time of out-of-doors recrea- 
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tion, is most of all a time for spiritual 


renewal, It is an opportunity for man- 
kind to grow closer to his Maker. So, 


| with all your vacation plans, don’t take 
text, so is the volume on St. Peter and 


a vacation from God. 


@ Attend church each Sunday, of course 
— at home or away. 

@ Give thanks before meals — one of 
the marks of a Christian. 

® Have daily devotions — The Upper 
Room will help you. (Provide extra 
copies for those away from home at 
camps, institutes, conferences, con- 
ventions, so that all may share the 
same Bible readings, the same prayers, 
the same meditations each day.) 

Ten or more copies to one address, 


7¢ per copy. Individual subscriptions 


(by mail) $1 a year, three years for 
$2. Air mail edition for service men 
and youth, same price. 
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used devotional guide 
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© in Review 


RELIGION AND PSYCHIATRY 


God and Freud, by Leonard Gross (David McKay Company, Inc., 
1959, 215 pp., $3.95), is reviewed by Lars I. Granberg, Professor of 


Pastoral Counseling and Psychology, Fuller Theological Seminary. 


This is a book which is bound to call 
forth strong reactions. The author is a 
journalist who compiled material for his 
book by interviewing some 200 persons 
throughout the United States—ministers, 
theological professors, religious historians, 
psychiatrists, and others interested in the 
relationship between religion and psy- 
chiatry. The book is written in an easy 
style and characterized by the kind of 
positive pronouncements based upon 
sweeping generalizations that should 
make it widely quoted. Reading it is like 
being caught in a conversation with an 
opinionated nonstop talker. One keeps 
trying to insert, “Yes, but . . .” 

The book is essentially a tract. Its 
thesis appears to be that ‘psychiatry has 
provided a way to preserve significance 
for religion, which had become in good 
measure either irrelevant or inhumanly 
destructive—irrelevant as a result of its 
propensities for platitudinous homilies, 
and destructive because it has been re- 
sponsible for producing guilt-ridden neu- 
rotics by an unmitigated diet of angry 
harangues on the vengefulness of God. 
Psychotherapy, he argues, has shown 
unmistakably the of love in 
changing guilt-ridden 
men into loving, constructive persons. 

A chapter titled “Sin or Symptom” 
points up the neurotic dimension in 
problems that have been traditionally 
treated as purely moral problems and 
with great severity. To provide the 
church with a psychologically oriented 
theology, he suggests Paul Tillich’s view 
of man and Martin Buber’s view of God. 
There is also a survey of the impact of 
psychiatry upon the various functions of 
the church: pastoral counseling, institu- 
tional chaplaincies, teacher training and 
curriculum appraisal in the Sunday 
School, assistance in the screening of 
applicants for theological training through 
clinical tests, and the use of small group 
techniques to appraise one’s “working 
creed” and induce a deeper personal 
commitment. To my mind his chapter, 
“God, Freud and Susan Peters” should 
be given a thoughtful reading by every 


pastor who is concerned about how to 
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anxious, angry, 


help his people into a personal wrestling 
with the demands of Scripture. It de- 
scribes the Parish Life Conference of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. The chap- 
ter should prove both disturbing and of 
great potential benefit. 

A book such as this can be criticized 
from many perspectives. Theologians are 
likely to feel that he has pretty well 
equated religion with morality, and has 
defined morality in terms of the current 
concept of mental health. Moreover, his 
strong sense of kinship with what he 
calls “the progressive elements in Protes- 
tantism” may cause some to dismiss it 
prematurely as a disguised return to 
nineteenth century liberal theology. 

Nor are many religiously oriented psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists likely to give 
the book wholehearted endorsement. His 
tendency to derive neuroticism from 
“condemnatory religion” on a kind of 1:1 
basis, for example, leaves a good many 
questions unanswered. Most people are 
not neurotic, he states. This presumably 
includes members of congregations which 
are rather persistently exposed to a por- 
trait of God as angry, harsh, and vengg- 
ful. Even if it should turn out that most 
members of such congregations were 
neurotic, could one not as readily con- 
clude that this kind of preaching attracts 
people who suffer from certain neurotic 
trends as that the preaching caused it? 

His assumption that morbid guilt in- 
heres pretty much from the harsh, exact- 
ing demands made by “condemnatory 
religion” also seems oversimplified. (It is 
regrettable that he does not distinguish 
between morbid, emotionally-based guilt 
and objective guilt. While I do not think 
he actually subscribes to this, he seems 
to be saying that guilt is per se bad, 
whereas what can be bad is guilt that 
becomes fixed in an unresolved state. 
Guilt should lead to repentance and for- 
giveness, and itis the essence of the 
Christian Gospel to delineate the true 
nature of sin so as to point men to its 
proper resolution through Christ.) 

In counseling one finds harsh super- 
egos among nonreligious people who 
have been reared apart from condemna- 


tory religion. While it is possible to 
attribute this to a harsh puritanism that 
has permeated our entire culture, I am 
inclined to think this is not the explana- 
tion. Persons reared in the benign tra- 
dition that the author endorses do have 
harsh superegos, but these are oriented 
toward economic success and enhanced 
social status rather than religious prohi- 
bitions. Man is a standard-setting being. 
If no standards were created for him, he 
would create them for himself. This is 
intrinsic in the capacity to value. There- 
fore it is dubious that a program of set- 
ting “attainable standards,” which he ap- 
pears to endorse, will have the salubrious 
effect of lessening neurotic guilt. 
Moreover, in an age of “permissive- 
ness,” can one really trace all cases of 
fear to excessive moral structuring? Some 
of our penetrating social commentators 
are suggesting that today much fear and 
guilt stems from a lack of moral struc- 
turing, which has led to moral confusion 
and the conviction that one is not an ob- 
ject of real moral concern—i.e., that one 
does not matter enough to people to get 
them excited about his moral condition. 
It is undeniable that the church often 
has tended to use approaches apparently 
based on the assumption that most men 
were conscienceless psychopaths who 
needed a shock treatment to awaken 
their moral sense. For this reason the 
discoveries of psychiatry concerning the 
dynamics of neuroticism deserve careful 
consideration by those who propagate the 
Gospel. But may not an appreciation of 
these psychiatric insights lead one into 
the opposite error? May it not cause him 
to universalize techniques which have 
proven themselves effective for treating 
neurotics but which have had little suc- 
cess with psychopaths? Nevertheless, the 
church cannot afford to dismiss the les- 
sons from psychotherapy which the book 
underscores: 1) God’s judgment should 
be preached in a context that gives pri- 
mary stress to his mercy and forgiving 
grace; 2) all guilt is not objective and 
a sign of moral awakening; 3) men, in- 
cluding preachers, do tend to structure 
God in their own image, and their own 
unresolved guilt and anger may well 
cause them unconsciously to distort the 
character of God in their preaching and 
teaching (but we can distort in the di- 
rection of a vapid benignity as well as 
toward capricious vengefulness); 4) the 
positional doctrines, which God provided 
to enable us to deal with his absolute 
standards, need greater clarification and 
emphasis—they are crucial in the healing 


aspect of the Gospel. 
While this may not be the best book 
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available to orient one’s self regarding the 
present interaction between religion and 
psychiatry, it does provide a certain type 
of shock therapy of its own (guilt-in- 
ducing?), is highly readable, and will 
prove profitable to such persons as are 
not too familiar with the movement but 
who are able to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to well-intended and serious 
criticisms leveled at one’s cherished 
convictions. Lars I. GraANBERG 


EVANGELICAL POLEMIC 


Revelation and the Bible, edited by 
Carl F. H. Henry (Baker Book 
House, 1958, 413 pp., $6), is re- 
viewed by Andrew K. Rule, Profes- 
sor of Church History and Apolo- 
getics, Louisville Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary. 


Until quite recently, the evangelical 
Protestant was in danger of being a frus- 
trated and lonely person. Indeed, most 
of the religious and theological books 
asserted or implied that since fundamen- 
talism, liberalism, and catholicism were 
the only possible points of view, and 
since he belonged in none of these, he 
really did not exist—a somewhat discon- 
certing conclusion, to say the least. It 
was perhaps some temporary relief to 
watch theological liberalism run into 
frustration, but that relief did not last 
long. For all the world then seemed to 
be running after the realists as they 
poked around in man’s darkest experi- 
ences in search of grounds for hope, or 
running after the ponderous neo-ortho- 
dox who have never been able to extri- 
cate themselves from a rational presenta- 
tion of irrationalism. Now, however, the 
evangelical scholars, who were really 
present all the time, have begun to 
speak up and talk back. In the process, 
they are discovering one another, and 
the loneliness is disappearing. In this 
volume, 24 of them are collaborating 
upon a single theme. They come from 
the British Isles, France, South Africa, 
the Netherlands, and our own country. 
It would not have been difficult, perhaps, 
to select a similar number from a totally 
different part of the world. 

One wonders whether they will receive 
much of a hearing except among those 
already interested in, or committed to, 
the evangelical position. They deserve 
to be heard, for they are really scholars, 
and they have obviously given a cour- 
teous if critical hearing to contemporary 
scholars of a different persuasion. The 
index shows that nearly three hundred 
scholars have been cited, a large propor- 
tion of whom may be classed as contem- 





poraries. Each of the authors deals with 
their subject in the light of most recent 
factual discoveries. They show scholarly 
restraint in their assertions and a due 


respect for their opponents. This is 
polemics at its best. 

The topic under discussion is of funda- 
mental importance and one to which 
general approach has become more rev- 
erent and constructive than was the case 
a generation ago. At that time the main 
thrust seems to have been an effort to 
eliminate or at least minimize the super- 
natural by every possible device. Today 
the effort is rather, as these writers show, 
to reverence and defend 
Word while finding some middle ground 
between supernaturalism and naturalism. 
Evangelicals are not satisfied with such 
a middle ground. As the editor says in 
his preface: “Indebtedness to Kant and 
Kierkegaard, as well as additional liability 
to Ebner and Buber in formulating the 
divine-human encounter; perpetuation of 
Schleiermacher’s profoundly unbiblical 
notion that God communicates no truths 
about himself and his purposes; and 
above all, injustice to the revelation- 
status of Scripture were some of the fea- 
tures of neo-orthodoxy that specially 
troubled us.” 

The authors in this book argue for the 
complete authority of the Holy Spirit, 
speaking to the whole person, through 
the Scriptures of which He is the ulti- 
mate author. They are contending for no 
dictation theory. They recognize that, in 
revelation and inspiration, the human 
factor was employed and honored; but 
they maintain that through such means 
and not in spite of them the Holy Spirit 
succeeded in imparting the divine mes- 
sage reliably and authoritatively. The 
present canon of Scripture is the result. 
The present text, though it contains some 
errors, most of which are inconsequential, 
and other parts which may or may not 
be errors, is a very reliable representation 
of what was originally written. At least 
one of the authors seems ready to con- 
tend that the original autographs were 
without error, though many of the writers 
make no mention of this claim except to 
maintain that error cannot be attributed 
to the Holy Spirit. 

It seems to this reviewer that they 
have made out an excellent case for the 
orthodox view of Scripture which is 
really, as they show, the Scripture’s own 
conception of itself. At one point, we 
started to select which of the chapters 
seemed to be the most attractive and con- 
vincing; but we presently abandoned the 
attempt through inability to decide which 
of them could be omitted from the list. 
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That is not to say, of course, that one 
will agree without reservation to every- 
thing in the volume. For example, we 
may conclude that the charge made 
against the claim for inerrant original 
autographs on the grounds that no one 
for centuries has ever seen them may be 
a good debating parry, but it is not good 
logic to reply, as one of these authors 
does, that no one has ever seen erroneous 
original autographs either. For, since the 
documents now available do seem to con- 
tain errors, the burden of proof would 
seem to lie on those who claim absolute 
inerrancy for the originals. It would seem 
better to maintain, as one author does, 
that in the present state of knowledge 
and ignorance there are passages over 
which judgment should be reserved. But 
that counsel applies to the facile critics 
as well as to the more cautious orthodox. 
This volume should do much to re- 
store to the world of scholarship that 
respect for the Scriptures which is the 
characteristic of true Christian piety and 
which never wholly disappeared even 

from among the critics. 
Anprew K. Rute 


ERECTING THE SANCTUARY 


A Guide to Church Building and 
Fund Raising, by Martin Anderson 
(Augsburg, 1959, 69 pp., 45 plates, 
$5), is reviewed by F. R. Webber, 
Author of The Small Church. 


This book is written by a fund raising 
consultant. His 17 pages devoted to 
fund raising contain many useful sug- 
gestions and may well be used by build- 
ing committees in their study of the 
project. The 48 pages of text in which 
the church building itself is discussed 
are rather brief. One wishes that Mr. 
Anderson had said more, for he has some 
good ideas. For example, he says cor- 
rectly that choir stalls in the chancel are 
losing their popularity. A few argu- 
ments in favor of the organ and choir 
loft over the doorway in the architec- 
tural “west” end of the building might 
help convince the building committee. A 
number of congregations in our eastern 
States have returned to this arrangement. 

The chapter on The Building Com- 
mittee and Architect is excellent. The 
organ is worthy of more than five or six 
lines, and the pulpit, communion rail, 
and altar cross deserve more than the 
three words “of appropriate design.” 
Building committees welcome dimen- 
sions. 

There are many books on church 
building. The writer of this review has 
some 20 shelves of such books, and they 
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all have one shortcoming. They are too 
vague. It is to be hoped that somebody 
may write a book on church building 
that will include full length chapters on 
such subjects as stone, brick, concrete, 
timber and other materials of construc- 
tion. To a building committee stone is 
stone. They are not aware that there are 
many grades of stone, ranging from ex- 
cellent to worthless. It is not enough to 
specify wood for floor joists and girders. 
What kind of wood, and what grade? 
Shall it be structural, select structural, 
common or ordinary yard-run? How 
about spans, and spacing? It is just such 
things that determine whether a church 
floor will be strong enough to support 
the live load of 100 pounds per square 
foot that most laws require, or whether 
it will sag under its own weight. Three 
church floors have actually collapsed 
within living memory. The book that 
approaches church building from the 
standpoint of materials of construction 
has yet to be written. 

Augsburg is to be congratulated both 
for a pleasing example of typography, 
and for their praiseworthy omission of 
pages of advertisements of commercial 
church supply firms and jobbers. Such 
things are publishers’ devices, and can 
only bring unhappiness to the man who 


writes the book. F. R. Wesper 


EVANGELIST AND SCHOLAR 


The Book of Nahum, by Walter A. 
Maier (Concordia, 1959, 386 pp., 
$5.75), is reviewed by Edward J. 
Young, Professor of Old Testament, 
Westminster Theological Seminary. 


Can scholarship and evangelism go 
hand in hand? Is it possible for a man 
to be deeply concerned about the eternal 
welfare of men and at the same time be 
a genuine scholar? Will not scholarship 
kill evangelistic fervor? Dr. Walter A. 
Maier, author of this work, was one of 
the greatest evangelists of our generation. 
He was great, not merely because he 
loved the souls of sinners, but because in 
great humility he faithfully preached the 
Word of life. He was a man unwilling 
to compromise with error, and utterly ab- 
horring expediency. He preached God’s 
Word as a twentieth century prophet. 

At the same time, he was a great 
scholar. The book under consideration 
is a scholarly, capable commentary on the 
biblical book of Nahum. It is quite dif- 
ferent from some commentaries produced 
today. There is none of the verbiage 
that glosses over biblical passages in the 
interests of Kierkegaardian existentialism 
such as some modern writers are fond of 


employing. There is rather a serious 
grappling with the text and an honest 
endeavor to present its meaning. Dr. 
Maier does not give us the Bible in the 
light of existentialism and dialectical the- 
ology. Rather, he is truly biblical in his 
presentation and gives us the thought of 
the Bible as it actually is. 

This book comes to serious grips with 
questions of introduction and exegesis. 
It is solid treatment of the Hebrew text, 
a real commentary, the kind of work 
that will prove of inestimable benefit to 
any student who truly desires to under- 
stand the message of the prophet Nahum. 

Epwarp J. Younc 


THE SPIRITUAL ORDER 


A New Heaven and a New Earth, 
by Archibald Hughes (Presbyterian 
and Reformed, 1958, 222 pp., 
$3.75), is reviewed by Loraine 
Boettner, Author of The Millen- 


nium. 


This book deals with a subject con- 
cerning which there is considerable dif- 
ference of opinion, namely, the return of 
Christ and the attendant eschatological 
events. The author traces the unfolding 
of revelation from the beginning of the 
Old Testament, through the prophets, 
until it becomes clearer and more specific 
and reaches its climax in the New Testa- 
ment. The viewpoint is that of Amillen- 
nialism. 

An admirable feature of the book is 
the writer’s constant reliance on Scrip- 
ture to support his position. References 
are quoted, not merely cited, which is a 
considerable convenience to the reader. 
Throughout most of the book contro- 
versial matters are kept at a minimum, 
although in the latter part such matters 
are anticipated and are dealt with quite 
fully. The writer is a true scholar and 
the book bears abundant evidence of 
careful research. 

The peculiar genius of Old Testament 
prophecy is well brought out in the 
author’s handling of that subject. He 
shows that the prophets in portraying 
the Church era could not use the rich- 
ness and fullness of New Testament 
language, for such language would have 
been largely meaningless to their hearers. 
Instead they found it necessary to pic- 
ture the unknown under the terms 
familiar to their people, such as the land, 
the temple, and the sacrifices. Similarly 
he shows that the “natural” children of 
Israel, the Jews, are for the most part 
blind to their true inheritance, that they 
read the Old Testament and long for a 
restoration of the political kingdom be- 
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cause they do not see that Christ is the 
promised Messiah and the key to the 
understanding of the Old Testament. 
And it is pointed out that the preserva- 
tion of the Arabs who, through Ishmael, 
also are descendants of Abraham, is 
scarcely a less remarkable phenomenon 
than is the preservation of the Jews. 

The kingdom of God as it relates to 
this world is presented as a spiritual 
order, inward and individual, which lies 
within the visible world and expresses it- 
self through its subjects. Furthermore, 
it is shown that as men are changed, 
they change institutions and thereby 
change nations. 

A little known quotation from Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan is given in which, in 
1943, two years before his death, he ex- 
pressed a view quite different from those 
he had promoted earlier, which reads as 
follows: “I am quite convinced that all 
the promises made to Israel have found, 
are finding, and will find their perfect 
fulfillment in the Church. It is true that 
in the past, in my expositions, I gave a 
definite place to Israel in the purposes of 
God. I have now come to the conviction, 
as I have just said, that it is the new and 
spiritual Israel that is intended.” 

The writer was born in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, educated in England, and 
has spent most of his adult life in Aus- 
tralia. He has served as lecturer in the 
Wesleyan Bible College in Melbourne, 
and has had a fruitful ministry primarily 
in the Baptist denomination. 

The book is heartily recommended for 
all who seek a clearer understanding of 
the events connected with the return of 
Christ and the attendant events of the 
end time. Loraine BoETTNER 


FOR SERMON TASTERS 


Great Sermons of the World, edited 
by Clarence E. Macartney (Baker 
Book House, 1958, 454 pp., $4.95), 
is reviewed by V. T. Crawford, 
Minister, La Grange Methodist 
Church, North Carolina. 










































Preachers, students of preaching, and 
the Christian public will welcome this 
large and beautifully-bound reprint of 
Dr. Macartney’s compilation of great 
sermons. There are 25 given in this 
book, and they range “from Clement of 
the first century after Christ to G. Camp- 
bell Morgan,” and are prefaced by the 
Sermon on the Mount and two other 
sermons taken from the Bible. 

Dr. Macartney’s rare selective judg- 
ment, always evident in his own religious 
writings, is seen here in his choice of 
great sermons. V. T. Crawrorp 
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REVIEW OF 


(evils Religious Thoushe 


Dr. Oscar CULLMANN recently pro- 
posed that once a year an ecumenical 
collection be gathered for the poor of 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
following the example of the primitive 
Church. Having first offered his sug- 
gestion in January of 1957, in connection 
with a week of prayer for the unity of 
the Church, he repeated the same pro- 
posal to Roman Catholic groups in Rome 
and Paris. Responses to his proposal 
have been many and varied, and in 
answer to them Cullmann published a 
brochure explaining and elaborating upon 
his unique proposal. 

After his Rome lecture, Cullmann re- 
ceived a check from a priest for some 
poor Protestant family, the check being 
turned over to a representative of a 
small Waldensian faculty. 
The Waldensian Protestants in turn re- 
sponded with a check for a poor Roman 
Catholic family. This kind of practical 
response to Cullmann’s suggestion was 
not an isolated example. Cullmann re- 
ported several gifts offered for the poor 
of other churches. There was talk of a 
miracle with greater potential for unity 
than many ecumenical conferences. 
Others, however, recalled Gamaliel’s 
caution: If this thing is of God, it shall 
prosper; if not, it shall come to naught. 

Cullmann emphasized that his pro- 
posal was meant in no way to water 
down the real differences that exist be- 
tween Rome and the Reformation. Con- 
according to the 
Basel professor, cannot be washed away 


theological 


fessional distinction, 


in the milk of charity. 

However, he insists, a sign of solidarity 
between Christians can purify the atmos- 
phere of doctrinal dispute and this can 
be significant. 


€ The careful reader of Cullmann’s pro- 
posal will be concerned with the distinc- 
tion that he makes between the unity of 
the Church and the solidarity of Chris- 
tians. The unity of the Church is a man- 
ifest reality in the New Testament, the 
unity of the Body of Christ, and the 
unity of love within the Body. The 
tragedy of our present situation is our too 
evident lack of unity. Cullmann is not 
optimistic about the promises of unity. 
Roman Catholic and Protestant churches 
are separated by a wall of division that 
seems unbreakable. But Cullmann adds 
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that he is pessimistic in view of human 
considerations. Along with his pessimism 
concerning the unity of the Church he is 
optimistic concerning the solidarity of 
Christians. He offers his proposal of a 
collection for reciprocal needs in the 
churches, not as a tactic or a means of 
converting one side to the other, but as a 
simple act of recognition, one for the 
other, in Jesus Christ. 

Understandably, Cullmann has inspired 
both sympathy and questions. The great 
variety in the responses underscores the 
problem that lies in the background of 
Cullmann’s proposal. I refer to the prob- 
lem that holds all of the churches in ten- 
sion, namely, the problem of the dis- 
unity of the churches in the face of the 
clear witness of the New Testament con- 
cerning the Church’s unity. The New 
Testament insists that there be one 
Church because there is but one Body, 
one Shepherd, and one flock. There is 
no straight line from the New Testa- 
ment situation to our own. And many 
have given up hope that the world will 
ever again see the one flock of the one 
Shepherd. This failure of hope some- 
times takes the form of a purely escha- 
tological perspective. But Cullmann’s 
proposal forces us to look at the problem 
anew, to feel again and profoundly the 
contradiction between the New Testa- 
ment unity and the actual disunity of the 
churches. As we do, we sympathize with 
Cullmann’s combination of pessimism 
and optimism. We can immediately 
understand the motive of Cullmann’s 
suggestion and can echo his deep con- 
cern. But at the same time we sense 
that he raises a genuine problem by his 
distinction between the unity and soli- 
darity of Christianity. 

Does not the solidarity of Christianity 
rest indissolubly with the unity of the 
Church? The source of Christian soli- 
darity lies in the unity of the Body of 
Christ, the unity which the ancient 
Church confessed and in which it lived. 
One can appreciate Cullmann’s insist- 
ence that we guard against creating an 
impure atmosphere, that we avoid con- 
flict which does not arise from the Gos- 
pel itself. But when he speaks of the 
solidarity of brethren in Christ, we are 
forced to face again the question of the 
unity of the Church. Is there solidarity 
without unity? This is the question. 


§ There is no human possibility, ac- 
cording to Cullmann, for restoring vis- 

ible unity to the Church. He is so right 

about human possibility: here there is 

every reason for pessimism. But as I 

read John 17 and hear again the prayer 

of our Lord concerning the unity of the 

Church, I cannot escape the truth that 

the Church is to be one even as the 

Father and Son are one so that the world 

may know that God sent the Son. Here 

we see that unity has everything to do 
with solidarity. There is one Body, one 
Spirit, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 

one God and Father of us all. This is 
the disturbance that the New Testament 
projects into the division of the churches, 
a disturbance that keeps us from ever 
being content with the divisions. Our 
disturbed minds may not lead us to 
relativize the truth for the sake of unity. 
The struggle of the Church must be to 
maintain the Gospel against all the false- 
hoods which would imperil the Church 
and against which the New Testament 
warns as strongly as it urges unity. But 
the New Testament image of the one 
flock and one Shepherd still inspires our 
hearts. And the prayer of Jesus Christ, 
the Shepherd, still ascends to the Father 
for the fulfillment of this ideal. 

Therefore we cannot abide long 
pessimism. We have a conviction that 
the unity of the Church does not lie in 
our hands, and that a lot must happen 
before the one flock is again a visible 
reality. But we must not pass it off with 
the cliché that unity will come to pass 
in God's future alone. There is no hope 
for the future which does not contain a 
calling for the present. If there are signs 
of solidarity between Christians, then 
we can only pray and work that the 
light of the Gospel may triumph in the 
world. It is the Gospel that places us 
under responsibility for the truth, but it 
is also the Gospel that sets us under 
responsibility for the unity. The two are 
in unbreakable connection. 

Cullmann’s proposals urges action for 
Christian solidarity. But it also places 
us anew before the problem of Church 
unity in the midst of its disunity. Some- 
one remarked recently that the New 
Testament never uses the expression “the 
one Church.” But the New Testament 
does not use the literal expression only 
because to it the unity of the Church is 
a self-evident fact. We are faced with 
this fact and cannot avoid it in any of 
our reflections about the Church. It is 
the pre-eminent fact that must guide and 
challenge our lives always—the one Shep- 
herd and the one flock. 

G. C. BerxouweEr 












